I  Military  Procession.  A  Vision 
I  CP.  76.] 
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gratify  a  bourKllefs  ambition,  and  a  fenfe- 
left  ardour  for  glory.  Thefe  actions, 
they  fy;>pofcd,  couid  be  performed  only 
by  a  man  difordered  in  judgment,  or  de¬ 
void  of  refiedtlon.  They  therefore  pro¬ 
nounced  him  non  compos  mentis^  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  confined  in  a  mad-honfe 
till  he  ftiould  recover  the  lober  ufe  of  his 
reafon. — It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  furprife 
and  altonidiment  of  the  fpedtators  on 
hearing  fo  unexpected  a  judgment.  Com¬ 
plaints,  broken  murmurs,  and  reflections 
againft  the  court  were  the  only  expref- 
fions  of  their  difl'atisfaCtion.  But  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  Alexander,  on  this  occafion, 
is  not  fo  eafily  deferibed.  Kis  haughty 
fpirit,  fired  with  indignation  againft  the 
fentcnce,  fet  at  defiance  the  power  of  the 
court,  and  difdained  to  fubmit  to  its  de¬ 
crees.  This  ironduCt,  however  heroic  it 
might  appear  at  the  head  of  his  Macedo* 
nian  army,  w  as  of  no  fervice  to  him  here. 
The  judges 'were  highly  difpleafed  at  his 
infolent  behaviour,  and  determined  to 
refent  it  the  greatefl  contempt  of  their 
authority.  Their  countenances,  which 
had  hitherro  preferved  an  am  able  fere- 
nily,  were  now  covered  with  frowms. 
Minos,  in  particular,  feemed  more  enra¬ 
ged  than  any  of  the  reft  ;  ard  beckoning 
the  furies  to  advance,  he  ordered  them 
to  compel  this  refraClory  fpirit  to  obe¬ 
dience.  His  ccTTiinands  were  immediate¬ 
ly  executed.  'I'he  reputed  fon  of  Jupiter 
was  feized  by  a  couple  of  thefe  demons, 
hurried  through  the  northern  gate, 
and  in  a  moment  vanifiied  from  our 
fight. 

As  loon  as  the  hurry  and  tumult,  that 
accomp;!nied  the  exit  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  was  fomewhat  allaved,  we  ob- 
ferved  another  warrior  .approaching  to- 
WMrds  the  tribunal,  whofe  manners  and 
difpofition  feemed  quite  the  reverfe  of 
that  furious  madman’s.  His  feet  were 
bare  ;  his  head  wms  uncovered ;  and  all 
his  drefs  conflftcd  of  a  long, robe  that 
reached  to  his  ankles,  but  which  bore  a. 
greater  refemblance  to  the  gowm  of  a 
philofopher,  than  the  'military  garb  of  a 
foldier  1  The  feverity  of  his  afpecl  would 
have  been  difagreeable  and  difgufting, 
had  it  not  been  ten^pered  by  a  certain 
inodefty  and  gcntlcnefs.  Upon  enquiry 
J  found  his  name  wras  Epamitwndas. 
Trogus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  were  a- 
inong  his  attendants.  In  enumerating 
the  tranfaCtions  of  this  great  Theban, 
particular  notice  was  taken  of  the  twm 
famous  battles  of  Leudra  and  Mantinea, 


in  which  he  had  exhibited  the  moft  co»;. 
vincing  proofs  of  the  greatnefs  of  hi, 
mind,  and  his  capacity  as  a  general, 
w^as  in  thefe  fcencs  of  glory  where  the 
Spartans  met  with  lo  powerful  a  check 
and  where  their  armies,  hitherto  account 
ted  invincible,  w’ere  totally  routed  and 
put  to  flight.  In  fliort,”  cried  Nepos 
“  to  fum  up  the  charadter  of  thi^  ailo! 
nifliing  man,  before  and  after  his  time 
his  countrymen  were  in  a  perpetuai  ftate 
of  flavery*,  but,  during  his  life,  Thebes 
not  only  rofe  from  obfeurity,  but  became 
the  moft  eminent  city  in  Greece.”-  As 
his  courage  w’as  exerted  in  the  noblcff  of 
caufes,  in  oppofing  the  overgrown  force 
of  the  Spartans,  and  protedling  the  li. 
berties  of  Greece  f-om  their*  unjuflifiaUe 
encroaclimentF,  the  court  was  of  opinion 
he  deferved  tlie  higheft  honours.  He  was 
accoirdingly  prefe.Ued  with  a  cap,  re- 
fembling  the  pileus  of  the  Romans,  round 
which  was  woven  a  crown  of  laurels; 
in  ocknofLvledgment  (as  the  court  exprefled 
it)  for  defending  the  caufe  of  liberty  fo  r^dl 
againjl  the  tyranny  of  Sparta.  Epa- 
minondas  foon  after  left  the  hall  to  take 
pofleffion  of  that  place  in  Paradife  which 
had  been  alfo  alligned  to  him. 

The  next  w'ho  ftepped  forward  was  a 
perfon  of  a  very  uncommon  appearance. 
He  was  drefied  in  the  habit  of  an  Afri¬ 
can.  His  mein  was  ftately  and  majeftic, 
which  feemed  to  proceed  from  .a  confei- 
oufnefs  of  fuperior  worth.  As  foon  as 
he  entered  the  hall,  the  whifper  of  Han^ 
nibal  I  Hannibal  /  was  fpread  over  the 
whole  aflembiy.  M}'^  attention  w'as  rou- 
fed  at  the  mention  of  this  name,  as  I  was 
very  deftrous  to  know  w’hat  reception 
this  famous  Carthaginian  would  meet 
with  from  the  court,  whofe  charadter  had 
been  fo  varioufly  drawn  by  different  au¬ 
thors.  His  principal  condudtor  was  Po¬ 
lybius.  From  this  hiftorian  we  heard  an 
account  of  fevcral  wonderful  enterprize?, 
together  with  many  inftanccs  of  fortitude 
and  magnanimity,  that  could  only  refide 
in  the  greatefl  of  fouls.  His  paflhge  of 
the  Alps,  his  great  vidlories  in  Italy  over 
k  warlike  people,  were  fufficient  examples 
of  this  ;  and  (bowed. us  that  there  was 
nothing,  however  great,  which  his  ca¬ 
pacity  and  enterprifing  fpirit  could  not 
overconie.  All  which  the  hiftorian  related 
with  fuch  an  air  of  candour  and  impartia¬ 
lity  as  commanded  at  once  our  affent  and 
admiration. — The  judges,  after  having 
duly  weighed  the  w’hole  of  this  narra¬ 
tive,  found,  that  Hannibal  pofleffed  eve- 


'  duality  that  coula  rorm  a  pcncti  gc-  in  wnat  manner  inis  nappcnca^i^couia 
^  ral  as  he  had  joined  the  moft  umlaun-  not  obferve. 

/-niiraffe  to  the  molt  confummate  pru-  [To  be  concluded  in  our  ?iext,’\ 

aVnee  They  therefore  decreed  him  a 

Town  of  laurel,  and  a  place  among  the  Memoirs  of  MiThomas  Simpson,^ 
haDPy*  The  goddefs  Pallas  was  fo  much  celebrated  Mathematician* 

deafed  with  the  charaaer  o/^^hjs  hero, 

(he  orefented  to  :th  h;/  i v. : 


with  her  own 
|j^nds7the  crown  of  laurels  beftowed  by 
the  court.  But  he  had  no  footer  recei¬ 
ved  this  mark  of  her  approbation,  than  I 
oblerved  feveral  perfons,  drefledm  Ion 
flowing  robes,  that  very 
the  Roman 

lemnity  I - 

vcigl. 
tions 

him  with  many  crimes 
graceful  to  humanity 
accufations  made  ihe  ji 
charader  again  under  tin 


HOMAS  SIMPSON 


born  at 

-L  Market-Bofworth,  in  Leicellcrfliire, 
on  the  aoth  of  Angult  lyro.  His  father 
being  a  weaver,  and  intending  to  bring 
him  up  to  his  own  bufmefs,  took  fo  little 
/  much  refembled  care  of  his  education,  that  he  w^as  only 
j  w’alk  up  with  great  fo-  taught  to  read ;  but,  on  the  nth  of  May 
;  towards  the  tribunal.  They  in-  J7a4>  there  happened  a  great  eclipfe  of 
hed  with  bitterneis  againft  the  ac-  the  fun,  which  (truck  the  mind  of  this 
of  this  famous  general,  and  charged  youth  with  an  ardent  delirc  to  know  the 

thjit  were  dif-  reafon  of  it,  and  to  he  able  to  foretell  fuch 

Five  or  fix  years  after. 


ere  fnrprifing  events.  Five  or  fix  years  after, 
his  being  at  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  where  he 

a  pedlar  aiid  f(>rLiinc- 
3U8  teller  took  a  lodging 
re-  av^f  got  money  by  telling  of  fortunes  by 
•w-  judicial  ah. ology.  'Young  Sin.pfon,  who 
the  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
3Ut  looked  upon  this  man  as  a  prodigy,  .and 
ol-  endeavoured  to  ingiaiiate  himfelf  into  his 
ing  favour,  while  he  was  no  lefs  pleafed  with 
lib  '  the  abilities  of  the  young  man.  The  ped- 
not  lar  going  to  Brihol  fair,  left  in  the  hands 
en-  of  yoimg  Simpfon,  who  had  now  taught 
re-  himfelf  to  write,  Cocker’s  Arithmetic,  to 
on,  whicli  was  fubioined  a  (liort  aupendix on 
until  he  (hail  be  properly  qualified  for  algebra,  ami  a  book  of  Partridge,  the  al- 

. )f.”  This  manack-rnaker,  on  genitures ;  and  thefe 

urt ;  and  I  he  had  perufed  to  fuch  purpolc,  during 
which  one  his  friend’s  abl'cnce,  as  to  excite  iiisama/e- 
)  that  Han-  ment  on  his  return.  Simpfon  foon  after, 
)«ared  ;  but  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  made  a  public 
profefVion  of  calling  nativities,  and  entire¬ 
ly  laying  allde  the  bufmefs  of  weaving, 

.  -  foon  became  the  oracle  of  Hofwoi  th  and 

*  ^latV^of  neighbourhood,  fo  that  fcarce  a  court- 
fhip  advanced  to  a  match,  or  a  bargain  to 
a  fale,  without  previuufly  confulting  the 
infallible  Simpfon  ahoiit  thcc()nfe(|uences. 
Helpnig  people  to  ftolcn  goods,  he  al- 
v;ays  declared  above  his  rnatclr ;  and  that 
«s  to  life  and  death  he  had  no  power. 
But  at  length  being  convinced  of  the  vain 
foundation  and  fallacy  of  his  art,  he  drop- 
’  ped  the  profefiiou  ol  IreiPg  a  lortune  tel- 
’  ler,  though  he  found  ^t  very  lucrative. 
^  , .  ?  Being  now  fur  nillu  d  with  enough, of  ai  it  h- 
^  metic,  algebra,  ar.d  gieometry,  to  qualify 
him  for  looking  intv»  tire  Ladies  Diary,  of 
which  he  h  >d  afterwar(4s  the  diiettfion, 
he  came  to  know  tiiat  there  wai  lliij 
higher  branch  of  mlhematical  know- 
Lib.  VI.  ledge,  than  any  ho  had  been  yetacquaint- 


They  refided  feme  time. 


a’  th  *  fariic  howfe 


^  Ltv,  lib,  21.  f.  4. 

1 

f  The  ancients  helienjed^  That, 
exijlence,  tl^ere  fuas  a  middle  or 
purgation,  for  clean  fug  thofe  fpirits 
on  earthy  bad  polluted  themfelves  by  the 
commiffion  of  any  crimes  that  rendered  them 
nnfit  for  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  elyfiuniy 
hut  (lubich  njuere  not  of  a  nature  fo  enormous 
<^5  to  defer've  eternal  punijhment*  Serv.- 
in  iEn. — Accordingly  hi  the  jEneidy  fivhen 
^neas  defends  into  the  infernal  regions 
he  is  introduced  into  this  place  of  purgation 
^dihere  he  beholds  feveral  fpirits  7tnd( 
a//  the  different  modes  of  purification  y 
Virgil  deferihes  in  the  foUonuing  manner 

— — Aliae  pandiintur  inanes, 

Snfpenfx  ad  venfos;  al 
•intcctum  elicitur  fccius 
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ed  with,  and  this  was  the  method  of  flux¬ 
ions  ;  but  he  was  entirely  at  a  lofs  todif- 
cover  any  EngliOi  author  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  ^on  the  fubjcdt,  except  Mr  Hayes  ; 
and  his  work  being  a  folio,  and  then 
pretty  fcarce,  he  was  unable  to  purchafe 
it.  However,  an  acquaintance  lent  him 
Mr  Slone’s  fluxions,  by  means  of  which, 
and  his  own  penetration,  he  was  enabled, 
in  a  very  few  years,  to  compofe  a  much 
more  accurate  treatife  on  that  fubje(Jt, 
than  had  ever  before  been  publiflied. 

After  bidding  adieu  to  aftrology  and 
its  emoluments,  he  was  driven  to  great 
hardfhips  to  procure  fubfiflence  for  his 
family,  he  having  married  a  widow  with 
two  children,  who  foon  brought  him 
two  more.  lie  therefore  came  up  to 
London,  and  for  fome  time  worked  at  his 
buflnefs  in  Spitalfields,  and  in  his  fpare 
hours  taught  mathematics,  which  turned 
out  to  fo  good  an  account,  that  he  went 
home  and  brought  up  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  to  fettle  ill  London.  The  number 
of  his  fcholars  now  increafing,  and  his  a- 
bilities  becoming  publicly  known,  he  pub- 
liihed  propofals  for  printinc,  by  fubfc»ip- 
tion,  A  New  Ticatife  of  Fluxions,  vv  ith 
the  Do(5trine  of  infinite  Series;  and  this 
work  was  publilhed  in  1737.  In  1740, 
he  publiflied  a  'freatife  on  the  Nature 
and  Laws  of  Chance,  in  quarto ;  and,  the 
fame  year,  a  quarto  volume  of  Ell'ays  on 
feveral  curious  and  nflrful  fubjecls  in  fpe- 
culative  and  mixed  mathematics;  and, 
foon  after,  he  received  a  diploma,  by 
which  lie  w’asconftituted  a  memhtr  of  the 
Itoyal  Academy  at  Stockholm.  In  1742 
was  piibliihcd  his  Dodtrinc  <  f  Annuities 
and  Revernoiis,  deduced  from  general 
.and  evident  principles,  with  ufeful  tables, 
fhewing  the  value  of  Angle  and  joint 
live?.  This  was  foon  followed  by  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  lomeremai  kson  alate 
book  on  the  lame  fiibjedt ;  and  alfo  by  a 
work,  intitlcd,  Mathematical  DilTerta- 
tions  on  a  Variety  of  phyfical  and  analy¬ 
tical  Subjects,  in  quarto.  His  next  work 
was  a  Treatife  of  Algebra,  wherein  the 
fundamental  prinr:p*es  »*re  fully  and  clear¬ 
ly  demonftrated  ;  to  which  he  added  the 
conftrudion  of  a  great  number  of  geome¬ 
trical  problems,  with  the  method  of  re- 
folving  them.  This  wmrk  was  defign- 
td-for  the  ufe  of  young  beginners,  and 
was  inferibed  to  William  Jones,  Efq;  F. 
R.  S.  and  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1755, 
with  additions  and  improvements. 

Through  Mr  Jones’s  intereft  and  foli- 
citations^  Mr  Siaipfon  was,  in  1743,  ap- 


OE 

pointed  profeffbr  of  mathematics  in  the 
king’s  academy  at  Woolwich,  and,  foo! 
after,  was  chofcii  a  member  of  the  Royai 
Society,  when  the  prefident  and  coun^ 
in  confideration  of  his  moderate  circuml 
ftances,  were  pleafed  to  excufe  his  ad* 
miflion  fees,  and  his  giving  bonds  forth: 
fettled  future  payments.  At  the  ac.ide. 
my  he  exerted  all  his  abilities  in  inftruft. 
ing  the  pupils  who  were  the  immediate 
objects  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  others 
whom  the  fuperior  officers  of  the  orj! 
nance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodg. 
ed  in  his  houfe.  In  his  manner  of  teach¬ 
ing,  he  had  a  peculiar  and  happy  addicfs 
a  certain  dignity  and  perfpicuity,  lem! 
pered  with  fuch  a  degree  of  mildnefs,  aj 
engaged  the  attention,  efteem,  and  friend- 
(hip  of  his  fcholars.  He  therefore  acqui- 
red  great  applaufe  from  his  fuperiors  in 
the  difeharge  of  his  duty.  His  applica- 
tion  and  clofe  confinement,  however,  in¬ 
jured  his  health.  Exercife  and  a  proper 
regimen  were  preferibed  to  him,  but  to 
little  purpofe.;  for  his  fpirits  funk  gradu* 
ally,  till  he  became  incapable  of  perform¬ 
ing  his  duty,  or  even  of  reading  thcletters 
of  his  friends.  At  length  his  phyficiaiii 
advifed  his  native  air  for  his  recovery, 
and  he  fet  out  in  February  1 761,  but  was 
fo  fatigued  by  his  journey,  that,  upon  his 
arrival  at  Bofworth,  he  betook  himfelfto 
his  chamber,  and  grew  continually  worfe 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  wdiich  happened 
on  the  14th  of  May,  in  the  fifty-firlt  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  a  fon  and  (laughter, 
the  former  an  officer  in  the  royal  regiment 
of  artillery,  and  the  king,  at  the  inftance 
of  Lord  Ligonier,  in  confideration  of  Mr 
Simpfon’s  extraordinary  merit,  was  plea- 
fed  to  grant  a  penfion  to  his  widow,  wit*! 
handfome  apartments  adjoining  to  the  a- 
cademy,  a  favour  never  conferred  on  any 
before. 

Befides  the  wwks  already  mentioned, 
Mr  Simpfon  publilhed,  i.  Elements  of 
geometry,  a  fecond  edition  of  which  came 
out  in  1760,  with  large  alterations  and 
additions,  in  odlavo.  2.  Trigonometry, 
plain  and  fpherical,  with  the  conftnnflion 
and  Application  of  Logarithms,  odavo. 
3.  Seled  Exercifes  for  young  Proficients 
in  the  Mathematics,  oiitavo.  4,  The 
Doidrine  and  Application  of  Fluxions, 
tw'o  volumes  large  odavo,  in  which  all 
the  obfeurities  and  defeds  in  his  former 
work  on  that  fubjecd  are  removed,  and 
the  whole  greatly  improved.  5.  Mifcei* 
laneous  Trads,  in  quarto. 


were  in  London  fome  years  ago  appeared 
to  me  in  that  light.  The  father  and 
mother  feemed  to  have  their  wonder  and 
rifibility  excited  by  the  fame  petty  trifling 
objedls  which  touched  the  fancy  of  Dicki- 
xuma  their  child.  Nor  did  he,  wlio  was 
faid  to  be  a  reverend  priefl  upon  the  coalt 
of  Labrador,  convince  me  that  he  was 
much  wifer.  The  child  was  more  play¬ 
ful  than  the  grown  people.  But  J  im¬ 
puted  that  to  corporeal  levity,  as  I  did 
their  fedaienefs  to  corporeal  tranquillity; 

The  difference  between  youth  and  in  ihort,  there  was  much  about  the  fame 
age,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  as  diver  fity  between  themas  between  a  kitten 
te  which  mankind  are  univerfally  agreed,  and  an  old  cat.  Capt.  Cooke,  the  cclebra- 
h  perhaps  the  moft  common  fubjed  both  ted  circum- navigator,  who  is  now  for  the 
ofconverfation  and  of  books.  Yet  I  am  fourth  time  furrounding  the  globe,  and 
not  fure  that  moralifts  have  made  all  the  whofe  plain,  candid,  and  judicious  re¬ 
improvement  of  it  by  ufeful  refledioiis,  marks  1  value  very  highly,  gave  me,  in  a 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  minds  converfation  which  I  had  with  him  at  Sir 
accuftomed  to  extenfive  thought  and  John  Pringle’s  table,  the  fame  account  of 
comparifon  of  ideas.  /  the  untutored  nations  in  the  Southern 

To  write  upon  a  common  fubjed  is  hemifphere.  He  told  me,  that  w  e  were 
conGdered  by  many  to  be  the  province  of  not  to  fuppofe  them  witty,  becaufe  they 
the  dull  and  the  ignorant.  But  let  us  laughed  a  great  deal ;  for  that  they  were 
give  due  attention  to  a  very  material  dif-  amufed  with  very  fmall  matters ;  and  he 
ference.  Dullnefs  and  ignorance  indeed  alio  told  me,  that  they  wTre  quite  volatile 
may  repeat  or  tranferibe  what  others  and  inattentive,  and  would  afk  a  variety 
have  faid  or  written  on  a  common  fub-  of  qiieftions  in  rapid  fucceflTion,  without 


J/Jf  Hypochosdriack. 

,  rt  rtwrend  Priam  in  the  truce  engage, 

W  add  the  fanftio.1  of  confiderate  age  ; 

His  font  are  faithkfs,  headlong  u.  debate, 

Zi  youth  itiblf  an  empty  wavering  ftate. 
f-nol  lee  advances  venerably  wife, 
tots  on  all  hands  its  deep-difceriung  eyes ; 
Sert  what  befell  and  what  inay  yet  befall; 
Comljdes  from  both,  and  heft  pfovides  for  all 

Pope’s  Homer 
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there  may  be  forne  followers  of  father 
Harduin  the  Jeuiit,  w^o  very  ingenioufly 
wrote  a  difTcrtatlon  to  prove  that  the 
books  which  we  call  the  clafTics  never 
exifted  in  antient  Rome,  but  were  com- 
pofed  by  Monks  in  a  modern  period  of 
time.  Harouin’s  piece  of  claflical  infide¬ 
lity  mav,  f  think,  be  efteemed  as  a  very 
ridiculous  imitation  of  that  kind  of 
difbelief,  which  objeitts  to  the  credibility 
of  diftant  and  extraordinary  faifts,  though 
vouched  by  fiich  evidence  as  we  could 
reafonably  expe<5t  to  have.  As  an  able 
member  of  the  holy  order  to  which  he 
bad  devoted  himfclf,  he  had  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  to  combat  irreligioiis  doubts ; 
and  it  may  be  fuppoied  that  his  curious 
diflertation  was  meant  to  be  gravely  iro¬ 
nical.  But  1  have  gone  after  Harduin 
till  1  have  loft  fight  of  Horace,  whofe  de- 
fcriptions  of  youth  and  agecame  into  niy 
mind  with  the  fine  llvcrmcfs  of  recollec¬ 
tion  that  attends  the  paflages  of  that 
poet  which  w.e  have  got  by  heart.  He, 
in  a  juft  and  ftriking  manner,  contrafts 
the  fervour  and  complacent  gaiety  of 
youth  with  the  coldnefs  and  fretful  rigi¬ 
dity  of  age.  But  Horace,  though  a  very 
good  philofopher  upon  many  occafions, 
has  not  given  any  precepts  to  the  young 
and  old  how  tocorre<5t  their  feveral  faults, 
and  contribute  to  their  mutual  liappi- 
nefp. 

Youth,  however  inferior  to  age  in  ex¬ 
perience  and  wifdom,  has  no  doubt  the 
advantage  in  mere  animal  life ;  and  for 
this  realon  many  very  fondly  give  it  the 
preference,  foinewhat  upon  the  principle 
of  the  common  proverb,  that  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.*’  But 
furely  we  arc  formed  to  enjoy  a  kind  of 
liappinefs  fuperior  to  that  of  mere  animal 
life,  and  the  pleafrres  of  the  fenfes.  In¬ 
tellectual  felicity  aftbrds  a  much  higher 
delight  to  thofe  w'lu#  are  capable  of  re- 
lifliing  it.  Of  this  I  am  fiire  from  what 
I  have  felt  myfelf,  and  I  ftiould  not  fay 
fo,  had  I  not  a!fo  felt  very  exquifitely  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe,  I  have  heard  that  a 
late  very  old  general  officer  in  the  Britiffi 
fervice,  when  fomehody  was  talking  to 
him  of  his  military  preitmients,  laid, 
that  he  would  be  content 4o  be  the  loweft 
enfign  in  the  army,  on'condition  ofbeing 
only  fixleen  years  old.  Such  a  faying,  if 
it  exprefl'ed  the  general’s  real  meaning, 
only  lliew(  d  that  his  happinefs  was  alto¬ 
gether  fenfiial,  a.id  that  in  a  conrfe  of  a 
long  lile  he  had  made  no  advance  in  the 
refinement  and  eWation  of  his  nature. 


How  different  from  his  animal  enthu. 
fiafm  is  the  generous,  though  extravd. 
gaiit  wiffi  which  the  excellent  Fendon 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Teiemachus 
whofe  admiration  of  virtue  was  fo  ftronj?* 
that  he  lamented  being  obliged  to  pah 
through  the  fiery  feafon  of  youth,  during 
which  there  are  fo  many  temptation^ 
that  may  feduce  to  immorality.  ‘‘  How 
wretched  a  period  ot  life,  laid  I,  is  youth  1 
Wherefore  did  the  ^ods,  who  cruelly 
fport  with  the  calamities  of  men,  ordain 
them  to  pafs  througn  that  ftate  which  is 
divided  between  the  fports  of  folly 
the  agonies  of  dclire  ?  Why  is  not  my 
head  already  hoary,  and  why  do  not  my 
fteps  falter  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 

Young  and  old  men  arctoo  apt  to  look 
upon  themfelves  as  quite  different  beings, 
and  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  oppofition,  and 
even  a  fort  of  hoflility  to  each  other.  To 
increafe  good  vvill  is  to  add  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  ftock  of  human  happinefs ;  and  it  is 
recommended  to  us  by  the  higheft  autho¬ 
rity  to  confider  all  men  as  our  brethren. 
I  think  that  young  men  and  old  may,  by 
habitual  efforts  of  reflection,  attain  to  a 
conftant  imprefllon  of  this  truth,  that 
they  are  the  lame  beings  in  age  as  in 
youth,  with  only  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumftaiices  attendant  upon  thefe  fevc- 
ral  ftates  of  exiftence.  Were  a  young 
man  to  have  ftrongly  before  him  the 
perfuafion  that  he  himfelf  is  to  be  old, 
and  an  old  man  to  have  ftrongly  before 
him  the  rer»embrance  that  he  himfelf 
was  young,  there  would  not  be  that  an¬ 
tipathy  between  the  two'  ftates  which  is 
too  often  to  be  found.  The  felfilh  prin¬ 
ciple  would  operate  more  extenfivcly 
upon  both.  Youth  would  reverence  age, 
and  age  would  love  youth  ;  as  a  man 
tliinks  of  himfelf  with  kindnefs,  whether 
he  looks  forward  to  the  calmnefs  and 
drowfiners  of  his  evening  hours,  or  to  his 
active  and  fprightly  ftate  in  the  morning. 
The  tranfition  from  youth  to  age  is  fo 
impercepiiblc,  that  the  notion  of  our  iden¬ 
tity  is  never  broken.  It  feems  llrange 
then  that  there  fiioiild  be  the  idea  of  To 
wide  a  difiinClion  between  the  two  ftates. 

While  I  am  writing  this  efl'ay,  1  find 
myfelf  abviut  middle  age,  computing  life 
according  to  the  calculation  ot  the  Royal 
Pfalmift.  From  the  point  therefore 
where  I  now  am,  I  can  molt  impartially 
judge  of  youth  and  old  age  ;  and  althu’ 
I  weraf  to  have  any  bias,  it  mult  be  rea- 
fonably  fuppofed  to  be  rather  in  favour  of 
that  fta^c  to  which  I  am  advancing,  than 


.  •  1.  I  have  left  behind  me.  I  muft 

r'rk  acknowledge  that,  in  my  opinion, 
hf  difaeveement  between  yonng  men 
,d  0  d  is  owing  rather  to  the  fault  ot 
he  latter  than  of  the  former.  Young 
!n  thoneh  keen  and  impetuous,  arc 
Sly  very  well  difpofed  to  receive  the 
3  Is  of  the  old,  if  they  are  treated 
d  h  gentlenefs,  and  as  their  minds  are 
rat  as  yet  taught  diftruft  by  repeated 
Idifappointment,  or  fretted  by  pamtul  in¬ 
cidents,  they  give  large  credit  for  wif- 
i  dom  to  thole  who  have  lived  longer  than 
ihemfelves.  But  old  men  forget,  in  a 

wonderful  degree,  their  own  feelings  in 

,il,e  earlier  part  of  life;  are  angry  becautc 
Pie  voung  are  not  as  fedate  in  the  fealon 
ir  dfervefcence  as  they  are  ;  would  have 
the  fruit,  when,  by  the  courfe  of  nature, 
'mere  (houid  only  be  the  blofTom  ;  and 
complain  became  another  generation  has 
’not  been  able  to  afeend  the  fteep  of  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  time 
which  they  thenifelves  have  taken. 

Observations  o«  Dr  Akenside’s 
Pleasures  q/*  Imagination. 

By  the  antients  admiration  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  efFed  of  ignorance;  yet 
there  is,  even  in  the  moft  enlightened 
minds,  a  propenlity  to  it,  and  a  natural 
fondnefs  for  every  objed  by  which  it  is  ex¬ 
cited:  For  from  what  other  lource 
'can  we  deduce  the  admiration  of  the 
Relies  Lettres,  which  the  profoundeft 
philofophers  cannot  contemn  ?  What  o- 
thcr  motive  could  induce  fome  of  them  ^ 
to  attempt  the  ornamental  departments  of 
literature,  and  to  quit  the  inveftigalion  of 
the  caiifes  of  natural  appearances,  for  the 
fairy  fields  of  poetic  iidion  ?  If  they  had 
I  no  hope  or  expedation  beyond  exciting 
I  the  admiration  and  approbation  of  the 
‘  ignorant  and  unthinking  multitude,  they 
I  certainty  a6ted  very  inconfiftently  not  only 
with  the  philofophic,but  alfo  with  the  man¬ 
ly  character.  They,  <ioubtlefsly,  would 
he  fufficiently  rewarded  by  being  for  a  fliort 
time  the  objeds  of  their  applaufe,  who 
admire  rather  inflindively  than  on  ratio¬ 
nal  principles,  and  then  configned  to  lalt- 
ing  oblivion. 

Had  this  been  the  incentive  of  the  illuf- 
trious  bards  and  fages  of  antiquity,  we 
had  wanted  thofe  ineftimable  ftores  of 
fiihlimity,  thofe  alluring  and  captivating 
difeourfes  on  every  virtue  that  can  adorn 

*  Hobbes p  &c. 


the  focial  life  of  man,  which  arc  ti  aiifmit- 
ted  from  them  to  us. 

Thofe  of  them,  who  defervedly  ftand 
the  higheft  in  our  efieem,  were  adiiattd 
by  a  more  laudable  delign.  They  conli- 
dered  that  the  true  end  of  the  Belles 
l.ettres  was  to  inftrud  their  feliow-crca- 
tures,  to  furnilh  them  with  fuch  know¬ 
ledge  as  was  moft  likely  to  meliorate  their 
difpofitions — to  give  them  juft  notions  of 
the  various  duties  of  man  in  his  feveral 
connedions  and  relations — to  infpirc 
them  with  refolution  and  perfeverance  in 
conforming  their  condiid  to  them.  Thus 
they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  genius  and 
to  improve  the  heart,  by  exhibiting  virtue 
in  her  lovelieft  drefs— her  native  charms. 

If  our  admiration  clecreafed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  advancement  in  knowledge, 
fome  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  would 
alfo  decreafe  in  the  fame  ratio.  Then 
furcly  we  ftiould  heap  up  kno\vl':rl£;e  only 
toincreafe  our  forrow.  Adniintlon  is  it- 
fclf  a  proper  introdndiun  to  excellence. 
We  aiJproach  to  it  by  degrees,  propofuig 
to  ouiTelves  fewne  exainplar.  Our  breaft  s 
are  fired  with  the  love  of  its  diftinguift)- 
ing  traits.  Thence  we  imitate ;  and 
thence  perfed  virtue.  For  what  is  im¬ 
printed  on  our  minds  in  the  liveheft  co¬ 
lours,  or,  in  other  words,  moft  forcihly 
Itrikesthe  imagination,  bids  fair  to  influ¬ 
ence  our  condud. 

To  excite  admiration  and  extort,  ap¬ 
plaufe  hath  ever  been  the  great  d^  Iign  of 
the  good  and  virtuous.  'I  nis  hath 
given  perfeverance  to  the  delponding  ar- 
till,  and  all  its  fubiimity  to  the  mute’s 
fweetelt  fong. 

Among  the  various  and  almoft  innu¬ 
merable  poems,  which  have  adorned  our 
language,  and  done  honour  to  the  genius 
of  our  nation  during  the  ])rcrent  ceniury, 
none  are  fu  peri  or,  few  are  equal,  to  Dr 
Akenlule’s  Plcafures  of  the  Imagination. 

This  poem  every  where  afx  unds  with 
each  of  the  fources  of  the  tme  fublirne, 
which,  according  to  Longinus,  are  gran- 
denr  and  fubiimity  of  concepti.m ;  enthu- 
fiaftical  pathos ;  elegant  furmath>n  and 
order  of  figure;  fplendid  d'dion  ;  a!'d, 
which  includes  them  all  in  one,  weight 
and  dignity  of  compofition.  7’hefe  ftriV.e 
ns  like  lightening.  Thev  ^oide  admira¬ 
tion  beyond  its  exiftential  limits;  it  be¬ 
comes  wonder  and  aftoniOimeTit. 

When  thefe  are  united  in  a  pc'em  rfri(5|-- 
ly  philofophical.  on  a  fiibu (5t  of  no  lelh 
importance  than  an  inveftiga  ion  into  tl.e 
phsenomena  of  the  humau  mind,  it  not 
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only  charms  and  delights,  but  alfo  in  a 
irery  high  degree  improves  the  reader. 
This  feems  to  be  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  large  catalogue  of  philofophical 
poems  which  have  come  within  my  no¬ 
tice,  that  unites  thefe  qualities.  I  there¬ 
fore  long  thought  them  entirely  difere- 
pant,  and  defpalred  of  ever  finding  an  u- 
rion  between  the  didadlic  mufc  and  the 
genius  of  philofophy.  Lucretius  and  his 
elegant  antagonift  Polignac  equally  feem- 
ed  to  approach  the  nearett  to  it :  but  the 
diftance  was  great,  and  almoft  precluded 
hope.  All  others  who  ventured  into  the 
fame  field  fet  them  more  at  variance.  It 
generally  happened  that  thofe  on  whom 
the  mufes  Hied  their  kindeft  influence 
when  they  attempted  a  philofophical  fub- 
jedt,  loft  all  their  captivating  powers,  and 
funk  almoft  to  the  level  of  thofe  wretched 
rhymers,  Charles  Churchill  and  Robert 
Lloyd.  Notwithftanding  the  efforts  of 
Pope,  the  poet  and  philofopher  continued 
very  remote  from  each  other.  Even 
thofe  who  pofleflTed  a  fovereign  power  o- 
ver  the  paflions,  who  could  extort  the 
tears  of  commiferation  from  the  eye  of 
cruelty,  have  frec|uently  been  unable  to 
account  for  the  effedl  themfclvcs  had  pro¬ 
duced. 

In  a  later  period  Dr  Akenfide  has  (liewn 
us  that  philofophical  fubjedts  may  be  a- 
dorned  with  all  the  fublimity  of  a  Milton ; 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  exhibiting  any 
truth  to  a  particular  advantage;  that  it 
can,  at  once,  charm  the  fancy,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  intclledlual  faculties.  This  is 
the  moft  iifcful;  it  ought  to  be  the  mufe’s 
only  province. 

He  exhibits  his  dellgn.  It  is  to  give 
a  view  of  the  powers  of  imagination, 
which,  he  fays,  hold  a  middle  place  be¬ 
tween  the  organs  of  bodily  fenfc  and  the 
faculties  of  moral  perception.”  They 
;ire,  as  he  obferves,  the  inlets  of  fome  of 
'the  moft  exquiiite  pleafures  we  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  enjoying,  and  from  them  he  juftly 
deduces  the  origin  of  the  fine  arts.  They 
induce  men  of  lively  fancies  and  feelings 
to  tranfmit  the  objects  which  afford  them 
the  highdt  fatisfadtion  to  futurity.  Hence 
rivers  flow  eternal  in  the  miifc’s  fong,  and 
Tallies,  which  long  fir.ee  loft  every  capti¬ 
vating  charm,  ft  ill  adminifter  delight. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  fome  rcfpec- 
table  critics  that  the  exordium  of  a 
poem  ought  to  be  plain,  fimple,  una¬ 
dorned.  Thefe  are  the  fources  of  the 
heautifuL  But  why  fhpuki  they  be  pre  • 
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ferred  to  the  fublime  ?  With  all  the  difi]. 
dence  of  a  young  critic  I  conceive  tha» 
fublimity,  elegant  order  and  formation  of 
figure,  and  weight  and  dignity  of  compo. 
fit  ion,  cannot  be  a  fault  in  any  compoC. 
tion,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  efpecially  in  the 
outfet.  For  it  enlarges  the  mind,  gives 
a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  Author’s 
powers,  and,  if  capable  of  fupporting  \[ 
through  the  whole,  the  favourable  fenti. 
ments  which  are  thus  excited  will  en. 
creafe  on  every  page  until  it  becomes  3 
kind  of  adoration. 

With  what  attractive  charms  this'goodly  framt 
Of  nature  touclics  the  confenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men;  and  what  the  pleafing  (tores 
Wliich  .beauteous  imitation  dience  derives, 

I'o  deck  the  poet’s  or  the  painter’s  toil, 

My  veifc  unfolds - 

The  immediately  following  invocation  is 
very  happily  conceived,  and  elegantly  ex- 
prefled,  in  which  he  pays  a  tribute  of 
praife  due  from  every  votary  of  the  mufes 
to  “  Fancy’s  darling  child,”  Shakefpeare; 

• - Attend,  ye  gentle  pow’rs 

Of  mufical  delight!  and  while  I  fing 
Your  gifts,  your  honours,  dance  around  mr 
(train, 

Thou  fmiling  queen  of  ev’ry  tuneful  bread, 
Indulgent  Fancy!  from  the  fruitful  hanks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rofy  fingers  cull 
Fre(h  flow’rs  to  fprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakefpeare  lies,  be  prefent,  &c. 

The  whole  is  big  with  fublimity — I  (hall 
continue  my  obfervation,  being  at  prefent 
obliged  to  conclude  very  abruptly, 

Rasonensis. 

To  the  Printer,  iyc. 

Essay  Progress  ^Commerce. 

Among  the  anticnts  the  Tyrians 
were  the  principal  traders,  and 
flouri(hcd  in  great  wealth  and  opulence; 
their  error  feems  to  have  been  their  de¬ 
viating  from  their  charadter  as  merchants, 
by  affecting  to  acquire  land  dominion, 
and  to  rule  as  princes,  fetting  themfelves 
upon  the  credit  of  their  wealth,  and  be¬ 
coming  ambitious  of  power.  This  crea¬ 
ting  jealoufy  in  the  Affyrian  kings,  and 
weakened  by  an  eruption  at  home,  they 
fell  a  prey  to  that  power;  and,  after  that, 
to  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  which  fi- 
nilhed  their  diffolution,  and  transferred 
their  trade  to  the  new  city  of  Alexandria, 
where  it  flourifhed,  lintil  its  dtfciudtieii 
by  the  Romans. 


Rv  the  irruption  from  Tyre  the  city  of  their  .final  difibliition  was  effeded  by 
r  thnee  became  cftablilhed,  and  the  Elizabeth;  and  on  that  diflbliition  was’ 
thence  wat>  extended,  as  fdme  founded  the  eminent  figure  the  Englifh 
1  ^ofe  to  the  Eaft-Indies;  in  the  fame  made  in  commerce,  until  certain  perfons 
^iirfe  we  now  proceed,  thou^ih  by  much  deftroyed  our  trade  by  their  endeavours 
flower  voyages,  and  pofiibly  not  fauhef’  to  enflave  America. 

than  to  the  Peifian  Gu^ph,  or  Red  Sea,  As  the  Itanfe  faded,  the  Dutch  may 
and  this  perhaps  only  by  way  of  experi-  be  faid  to  have  taken  the  leail,  although 
ireiit,  as  was  the  like  undert  iking,  by  the  England  was  vallly  advantaged  ;  and  the 
diredion  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  an*  great  alteration  of  times  lince,  and  the- 
tcceiient,  as  is  fupt^oCetl,  to  that  from  difcovery  of  Arht  rica,  gave  a' new  turn  to 
Carthage.  It  is  however  certain  that  the  whole  fyfiem,  and  allotted  to  France 
the  Carthaginians  were  a  great  people,  and  Spain  a  due  proportion  of  trade 
and  bad  doubtlefs  a  commerce  to  Britain,  Fhe  Dutch  at  this  time  appear,  in 
as,  I  apprehend,  the  vei  y  name  of  this  fome  rneifiire,  in  Ah'e  fame  light  as  the 
cjuntry  is  mtircly  Punic.  Their  error,  otf.er  commercial  commonwealths,  and 
and  conftquent  tiiin,  was  the  fame  as  now  very  far  from  having  the  leavl,  nor 
their  mother  Tyre,  and  every  Hate  enga-  probably  ever  wnll  again,  iinlefs  we  con- 
ged  in  commerce,  that  afTe<iled  a  military  iribnlt  thereto,  by  aiming  at  more  power 
turn,  have,  in  fome  degree,  met  th-  fame  th^m  we  can  graf;^,  and  fo,  by  our  own 
fate.  The  city  of  Alexandria  v  as  an  decadence,  g’ve  them  an  opening  to  re- 
eminent  example  of  the  kind;  and  wc  vive  their  fi>rmer  infTuence.  Th^  navi- 
do  not  find,  from  the  luins  of  that  fa-  gation  ad  h*s  been  an  elTential  bar  to 
mnustovvn,  any  place  whatfoever  tnii-  their  progrefs,  which  perhaps  had  neve** 
nently  noted  for  commerce,  until  after  been  thought  on,  if  thofe  military  mer- 
thc  decadence  of  the  Roman  empire,  chants  had  not  given  it  birth, 
when  fome  maritime  people,  alfembling  VVe  may  fee  by  this,  that  the  fpirit  of 
themfelves  in  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  for-  commerce  is  not  dedwcible  from  powder 
med  the  fourfh  great  commercial  com-  and  Ihot,  but  rhuH  limply  refult  from  the 
monwealth.  It  is  certain  they  canitd  induflry  of  the  people,  the  conduct  of 
on  a  very  extenlive  trade  into  the  Black  the  merchant,  and  encouragement  of  the 
Sea,  the  Ked  Sea,  and  into  all  the  known  government,  to  plans  of  extenfion? 
parts  of  the  globe, and  made  a  great  figure  I  muft  obferve  here,  that  wc  have  been 

in  war  as  in  trade,  for  fome  centuriis  ;  fome  years  fighting  for  commerce,  and  t 
blit  in  this  purfuit  they  lofi  the  leading  luppofe  may  have  expended  on  thit  ac- 
game,  which  the  Genoele  firft  acquired  count,  at  different  times,  at  lead  two 
from  them  in  part,  and  then  Genoa,  by  hundred  millions  Iterling.  Now  our 
impertinently  meddling  in  military  mat-  grave  prognofticators  fay,  that  the  world 
ters,  thrcwuip  the  lead  into  the  hands  is  not  to  continue  more  than  three  or 
oftheHanfe  towns.  four  hundred  ytaiT,  and  cnnlidering  the 

When  the  Hanfe  firfi  began  to  mahe  a  intereft  ue  have  to  pay  on  more  than  half 
figure  is  not  well  afeertained.  They  weie  that  fnm,  I  think  it  may  be  with  proprie- 
rompofed  of  a  niiiuber  of  towns  inland  ty  concluded,  that  did  we  hold  all  we 
IS  well  as  maritime,  and  lubie^fl  to  diveis  conquer,  and  the  balance  of  our  trade  a 
princes,  but  were  in  theiriillves  a  com-  clear  five  millions  llerlmg,'  1  do  not  fee 
non  wealth  on  the  ocean,  and  uovrrnrd  how  this  debt  is  to  be  paid,  audthen-- 
)y  laws  diftin(5l  from  thofe  of  the  princes  tion  reimbuifed,  until  a  general  confia- 
o  whom  they  w’ere  refpedlively  fuliicc^l.  pr,Jti(»n  fets  all  even.  In  order  there- 
fheir  principal  fea-ports  were  Lubee*,  fore  to  iigiiten  this  burden  in  lome  rea- 
lamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Wifbuy.  d  h.y  fonable  time,  I  iboidd  think,  that  thole 
raded  to  all  the  knorvn  parts  of  the  who  have  been  principally  concerned  in 
:lobe,  cltabiifl'.ed  fa(5furits  in  London,  bringing  us  into  fo  perplexed  a  labyrinth, 
nd  other  northern  ports,  and  were  ad-  (hould  afford  us  their  bell  abilities,  and 
anced  to  fuch  a  height  of  power  and  in-  be  the  means  of  infpirinj  the  merchants 
olviice,  as  to  qiieftinn  the  right  (d  the  into  luch  vi-^oums  purfnits  as  may  efitc- 
rown  of  England  to  employ  our  own  tuate  this  nanpy  purpofe  ;  or  it  may  not 
Merchants;  inliiling,  that  all  trade  muft  be  apparent,  how  thofe,  who  have  no  re- 
'C  carried  on  through  them,  I  hc  fiift  gard  to  this  great  end,  can,  with  com- 
onteft  they  had  w’as  with  Queen  Mary,  mon  modtlly,  fu:Ter  fuch  a  debt  to*fix  on 
?ho  checked  them  in  fome  meafure,  but  the  nation,  and  at  the  fame  time  permit 
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a  prifon  door  to  (hut  on  a  trivial  infol- 
▼€nt. 

After  all  our  fighting  for  extent  of  do¬ 
minion,  it  may  fe .  m  amazing,  that  we  do 
not  claim  one  acre  of  land  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  California,  in  the  great  weltern 
ocean  ;  and  have  no  commerce  with  the 
Kurillian  ifle8,Chinefe, Tartary, or  Japan, 
know  nothing  of  that  extended  traft  of 
iflands  from  Japan  to  the  Ladrones,  but 
what  a  fingle  accident  prefented.  nor 
thence  quite  athwart  the  great  ocean, 
which  two  or  three  fliips  a-year  might 
have  perfectly  difeovered,  in  which  lea 
the  Kufiianft  have  acquired  many  ports, 
farther  difiant  from  Peterfburgh  or  Mof- 
cow  than  from  Loirdori ;  and  yet  we 
have  been  fighting  for  commerce  ;  but 
that  rifing  people,  the  RuiTianH,  difgrace 
us  in  tbefe  purfuits,  and  effect  that  by 
wifdom  and  indufiry,  for  which  we  ex¬ 
pend  hundred  of  millions  to  little  pur- 
pofe. 

Many  years  ago,  and  before  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  difeoveries  appeased  in  our  language, 
I  propofed  to  fome  perfons  of  difiindlion 
the  colonizing  of  Falkland’s  ifles,  as  a- 
dapted  to  many  important  purpofes. 
This  was  in  fome  meafure  attended  to, 
but  not  until  both  the  French  and  Dutch, 
by  a  fimtlar  aite^tion,  feduced  us  into 
the  fpint  of  thinking.  It  is  faid,  that 
Lord  Anfon,  when  at  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  propofed  fending  fome  Ihips 
thither,  but  that  the  Spanifli  minifter 
prevailed  on  our  court  to  defilt,  and  lo  at 
lall  we  are  come  only  to  fliare  in  our 
own  difeoveries. 

Falkland’s  iflands  were  difeovered  by 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins  1658,  and  the  beft 
view  of  them  was  given  us  by  Woods 
Rogers,  and  his  brother  captain.  I’hey 
are,  as  far  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  can 
fo  be,  the  key  of  the  South  Seas,  and 
w^ell  lituated  to  command  the  trade  on 
both  fliorts  of  Chili,  to  the  Brafils  and 
Peru.  Tkeii  latitude  fimilarto  England. 
But  it  may  be,  that  as  the  fouth  weft 
winds  are  more  coniinuent  there  than 
the  north-eafl  here,  it  may  be  eedder, 
tho’  feated  rather  farther  from  the  fnowy 
mountains  of  the  continent  than  England; 
bat  the  principal  reafon  why  we  efteem 
them  colder,  may  be  our  paifing  to  them 
through  both  tropics,  or  perhaps  both 
caiifes  may  contribute.  They  are  the 
moft  aptly  fited  that  can  be  wiftied  to 
aid  our  farther  difeoveries  ;  and  if  pri¬ 
vate  trade  merited  attention,  as  well  li- 
tuated  for  that  purpofe  as  Jamaica,  tlio’ 


perhaps  more  honourable  if  both  were 
made  free  ports.  It  is  plain  enough 
from  our  negligence  in  thefe  mattcrj 
that  we  arc  not  poflefled  of  the  fpirit  of 
commerce ;  we  let  the  Ruflians  furpafs  ui 
incur  own  profeflion;  and  inftcadof  accu* 
mulating  wealth  by  art  and  induftry,  wc 
drain  the  very  foul  of  the  nation  for  the. 
purpofe  of  fighting  fhadows;  while  the 
fpirit  of  commerce  conQfts  in  the  opening 
of  new  channels,  and  availing  ourfdves 
of  the  advantages  before  fuch  are  become 
common,  when  little  profit  refuUs,  and 
the  trader  becomes  a  mere  mechanic. 

Herring  Fishery. 

To  Publisher  o///je  Weekly  Ma¬ 
gazine. 

SIR 

AVING  feen  Mr  Andtrfon’s  ol)f*r- 
vations  on  the  Scots  Herring  fiihery 
in  your  Magazine  of  the  twenty-fourth 
June  laft,  I  thought  a  few^  fads  might  not 
be  amifs,  if  you  think  them  worth  the 
publiihing. 

However  much  Mr  Anderfon  may  wifh 
the  profperity  of  the  herring  fifhery,  he 
appears  to  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  pradical  part  of  k. 

'  i  have.  Sir,  been  a  little  concerned  iu 
that  way  near  thefe  thirty  years,  and 
though  1  mu  ft  acknowledge  w’ith  that 
gentleman,  that  that  great  national 
branch  is  not  pioperly  underftood,  yeti 
am  convinced  that  it  is  no  fault  either  of 
the  employers  or  the  people  employtd,^ 
fo  far  as  in  point  of  diligence  ard  indu- 
Pry;  that  there  are  very  great  errors  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  ;  nor  w  ill  you  ever  get  good 
herring  by  follow'ing  the  prefent  method. 

The  fummer  and  w’inter  fleets  are  now 
fitted  out,  and  fo  well  found  in  every 
thing,  that  they  are  more  like  a  national 
than  a  private  equi  pment ;  and  are  crowded 
with  every  requilUe  *'  which  heightens 
the  expence  to  no  great  purpofe.  V/crc 
the  people  concerned  in  that  branch  con¬ 
fined  only  to  Britifti  built  vcflcls,  the 
number  of  men,  and  their  ftay  out,  with 
allowance  to  fit  out  when  they  pleafe, 
and  not  obliged  to  rendezvous  at  Camp- 
belton,  or  any  other  place,  but  to  pro¬ 
ceed  iirmediatcly  to  the  fifhlng  ground; 
this  would  make  a  great  laving,  and  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  Clyde,  from  June  7th  toxyth,  th^ 
pie  concerned  in  the  fifliing  it  all  buttle 

*  Required  bj  larja* 


,  L-rryi  which  muft  be  attended  with  make  afterwards  will  be  pure  and  cleant 
re  cx^ncc  than  if  they  were  to  fit  and  preferve  the  herring  for  any  market, 
at  their  pleafure ;  nor  does  this  an-  tho*  made  in  fummerjthey  willbe  likcwifc 
fwer  any  gc^od  end,  as  the  herring  do  whiter  at  the  bone,  and  in  the  fiflif,  and 
ot  fet  in  till  the  begining  of  Aiigud.  equal  to  any  made  by  the  Dutch, and  will 
**  When  the  herring  are  taken  and  gutted,  always  find  a  market  for  themfelves. 
and  packed  up  in  the  barrel,  in  a  few  The  fait  may  be  grinded  in  a  mill  made 
diys  they  are  headed  up  and  laid  down,  after  the  manner  of  a  fteel  mill,  as  much 
iiWf  olli  &c.  all  huddled  together ;  no  as  pofiible  of  wood,  as  it  will  be  very 
wonder  then  the  pickle  fours,  and  the  ready  to  ruft,  and  fliould  be  eafily  taken 
herring  fpoil  and  rot. — The  fame  method  afimder,  to  be  oiled  and  cleaned ;  as 
i$  ufed  in  winter  as  in  the  fummer  fifti- 
in-T ;  but  thefe  are  entirely  preferved  by 
thei'cafoD,  fo  that  none  of  them  rot :  but, 
both  feafons,  the  fifli  get  too  much  fait, 
which  only  ferves  to  make  them  dry  and  thod 
bitter  *  ;  for  a  very  great  deal  of  the  fait  i* 
comes  home  not  melted,  to  the  hurt  of  print,  as  you  will  fee  by  this  1  am  no 


after  the  manner  of  a  fteel  mill 

^  ^  as  pofiible  of  wood,  as  it  will  be 

A^der  ihen  the  pickle  fours,  and  the  ready  to  ruft,  and  fliould  be  eafily  taken 

*  .  to  lie  oiled  and  * 

one  fourth  of  the  fait  would  be  fpared ; 
even  in  the  fummer  fiihing  it  would  pay 
well  for  th'^  trouble  of  grinding,  or  any 
other  expciice  occafioned  by  this  me- 
1.  W  hat  1  give  here  is  from  expe  • 
rience,  and  not  any  vanity  to  appear  in 
.jmeshome  not  melted,  to  the  hurt  of  print 
-  the  filh,  and  a  great  Ihort-coming  in  the  way  qualified  ;  but  I  aver,  that  then,  and 
herrings.  not  till  thefe  methods  be  taken,  will  we 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  throw  out  be  able  to  rival  or  equal  the  Dutch, 
any  reflection  on  the  curers,  it  being  a  Can  there  be  too  much  pains  t  iken 
leneral  and  long  practice,  and  to  get  it  upon  fuch  a  branch;  for  after  the  fiift 
itakenaway  may  coft  a  great  deal  of  pains,  month  they  would  find  the  work  much 
All  I  mean  is  to  fct  forth  fads,  and  to  eaficr  than  the  prefent  mode, 
propofe  a  remedy.  The  herring  fleet  Yours,  See, 

feldom  arrives  titillate  in  the  feafon,  Banks  of  Clyde  F— . 

■which  keeps  back  our  Weft-lndia  fleet 

fo  much,  that  they  only  get  the  latter  On  Charity. 

:  part  of  the  market,  excepting  a  few  that 

icomc  in  the  latter  end  of  harveft  ;  but  For /iie  Weekly  Magazine. 
thefe  make  but  a  fmall  part,  in  propor- 
jtion  to  ihofe  that  come  in  the  end  of  the 
^lifliing,  and  not  one  third  fo  well  filhed. 

It  they  were  allowed  to  flt  out  at  plea¬ 
fure,  there  might  he  very  few  to  come  in 
the  month  of  January. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  1  may  (land  fingbe  in  The  poor  man’s  fighs,  tho*  uninvok’d,  he 
what  I  am  going  propofe  as  a  remedy  hears, 

fcjr  fome  of  thefe  evils  ;  and  it  is  this  :  Takes  off  his  burdens,  and  dries  up  his 
Let  sll  fait  taken  to  the  fiihing  be  grind-  tears. 

ed  as  fmall  as  home-made  fait,  and  that  _ 

each  veflcl  take  wdth  her,  fr^m  two  to  ^  S  'HERE  are,  and,  according  to  the 
five  fquare  vats,  made  of  hr  wood,  from  common  courfe  of  nature,  ftill  mult 
five  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half,  and  two  be,  a  number  of  poor  creatures  unable  to 
fcttdeep  and  downwards,  fo  as  to  neftlc  in-  do  any  thing  for  their  own  fupport  or 
to  one  another;  and  when  the  herring  are  worldly  happinefs.  Biit  God  has  mani- 
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though  often  an  objeA  of  man’s  averfion, 
bui  oniy  by  wicked  men  it  is  negltded. 

I  confidcr  the  rich,  as  being  appointed 
trea  urtrs  for  the  poor,  and  whenever 
they  faffer  them  to  want,  they  b  come 
unjuft  ttewards,  by  anticij.aling  their  maf* 
iter’s  bounty. 

'  The  voiaciou?  felfiOi  paffions  fwallow 
up  the  facial ;  but  if  men  would  think 
Candidly,  they  would  fin<i  there  is  a  way 
of  being  charitable,  which,  inlicad  of  hur¬ 
ting  darling  felf,  Avould  piomote  its  inte- 
reft,  its  fame,  and  pleafure.  This  is  not 
by  indifcnniinaiely  throwing  money  to  ail 
who  alk  it,  or  feem  to  need  if ;  this 
too  often  proves  bolh  the  reward  and  fnp- 
port  of  vice.  But  1  would  tiavc  the  rich 
man  enquire,  for  example,  among  his 
po'  r  cottagers,  where  he  may  very  pro¬ 
bably  find,  in  a  lonely  family,  one  under 
a  lingering'  oif  afe,  increafed  by  that 
W'hich  began  it,  hard  labour  and  noxious 
food  .  and  though  a  limplereniedy  might 
reft  ore  health.,  yet  becaufe  he  cannot  af¬ 
ford  a  guinea  to  a  phytician,  the  dillem- 
per  mull  continue;  till  perhaps  it  end  in 
death."  This  is  an  opportunity  for  be¬ 
llowing  charity  !  And  that  hcai  t  mud  in¬ 
deed  be  very  callous,  and’ Heeled  agaiuH; 
human  it  V,  that  will  not  feel  a  more  noble 
pleafure  in  being  thanked  by  his  own 
confcience,  and  a  perfomby  him  reflored 
to  life,  than  in  fpending  what  might  have 
vlfcctcd  it  in  a  night  revel,  to  ;  nenrt  an 
inking  head.  When  I  fee  a  houfe-fuil  of 
people  exulting  and  caroufing  withdrun- 
kcnnels,  but  a  llrcct-lm  adth  from  a  poor 
Dbjeiff,  a  lonely  pr^foner  in  diftrels,  iny 
imagination  figures  to  me  invifible  hand- 
WTiiings  found  the  walls,  denouncing 
their  deftrudtion,  as  it  did  Bellhazar’s, 
when  profufely  fcafting,  unmindful  of 
the  diftrefs  of  God’s  beloved  people. 

Many,  out  of  the  fnperabiindanct  oftheir 
w'caltb,  rear  up  ednSces  and  plantations 
round  their  rranfibns,  and  adorn  their 
gardens  with  fiatiies  and  bufts  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  ♦afte  :  AH  that  this  lay\,  for  them  i,s, 
that  they  Jove  to  fpend  their  money  for 
their  own  pleafure.  ‘But  if,  infiead  of 
marble  blocks,  fuch  w‘ould  chire  from  a- 
mong  the  poor  children  of  their  neigh- 
bomhood,  fuch  as  v^’ere  capable  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  poliih,  and  on  them  (for  they  bet¬ 
ter  deferye  It)  bellow  their  care  and  cx- 
pence,  they  would  become  far  more 
beautiful  monnm.mts  monuments  not 
only  of  wealth  and  e.xceHeut  tatle,  but 
alio  of  a  generous  and  IiumaneJieart, 
which  might  very  probably,’  fome  time, 


give  them  "more  pleafure  and  fervice 
than  any  (latute*  they  could  raife.  The 
monuments  of  Boyle  and  Herriot,  are 
more  glorious  than  the  pyramids  of 
gypt,  the  former  having  been  the  lupport 
the  latter  the  deftrudlion  of  thoufands.  * 

Ciinon  the  Athenian  doubled  his  glory 
by  his  charity.  When  he  went  abroad  hi 
alvvays  t(  ok  a  fervant  with  him  to  earn 
money  for  the  poor  he  might  meet ;  ar.d 
if  he  happened  to  fee  a  man  with  an  ill 
coat,  he  gave  him  his  own. 

1  think  it  a  pity  hiflorians  fhould  cele- 
brate  as  heroes  the  dcflioyers  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  negledt  their  deliverers.  Iv^rv 
one  has  not  an  army  at  his  heels,  to  inii- 
tateCimonin  his  conquefts;  but  many  can 
imitate  him  in  the  moft  glorious  |)nrt  of 
hi-*  charadler,  his  fxmpatliy  with,  and  re¬ 
lieving  the  dill  reded.  What  a  pity  that 
immortality  fliould  be  given  as  a  baitard 
reward  for  the  deftroyers  of  n-  tirms,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  fupporters  of  the  unhappy: 

.  There  are  mmy  ways  men  of  wealth 
fpend  what  flioukl  be  given  to  the  pnor, 
to  their  oum  difadvantage.  As  for  them- 
fclves,  they  can  live  very  plainly,  if  they 
are  fure  the  wmrld  knows  they  can  do  o- 
therwifej  therefore  many*,  to  convince  us 
both  of  their  wealth  and  humility,  live 
themfelves  like  fervants,  while  they  make 
their  fervants  live  like  lords  :  The  con- 
fequence  is,  that  this  luxury  makes  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  fervants  proveibial  for  wicked- 
nefs  ■  and  debauchery,  and  commonly 
makes  them  unfit  for  any  thing,  when 
tu'ned  off,  but  for  robbing  their  mallas 
to  fupport  the  luxury  which  they  Imvc 
taught  t-hem.  But  it  wmuld  be  a  more 
noble  magnificence  to  f.e  a  number  cf 
men  and  worthy  citizens  fpringing  out  of 
their  bounty,  and  this  could  be  tffeded 
by  the  fame  expence. 

I  think,  among  the  many  fupervifor», 
infredtors,  &c.  with  which  this  nation  is 
bleft,  there  might  be  a  kind  of  cllictr  to 
regulate  thefe  affairs,  who  fliould  be  in¬ 
tit  led  Superintendant  General  cf  the  Pocn 
Re'i^enue'-  I  wevuld  have  tliis  genllem^n 
invefled  with  full  powders  to  aflefs,  or  pro¬ 
hibit  all  thofc  expenlive  evils,  whkh,  to 
make  him  more  diligent,  and  pre  vent  bri¬ 
bery,  fliould  be  half  his  own,  hnlt  tic 
poor’s.  All  toupees  rifing- above  a  cer¬ 
tain  helglit,  fl  uni  Id  pay  fo  Uiiich  tax:  A> 
large  kennels  of  voracious  fpanieis  ainl 
greyhound.*-,  which  devour  lb  much  or 
the  poor’s  living,  fliould  be  heavily  taxed* 
if  not  half  of  them  feized  upon. 
Spectator  fomevvhere  fays,  that  he  \vili 


I  d  with  any  lady  in  a  hoop  petti-  continu  illy  over-run  by  the  vile' and  a- 

her  faults),  if  (be  gives  Haifa  yard  bandoned.  ‘  The  luppofvd  quietude  of  a* 
Tticfilk  towards  clothing,  feeding,  and  good  man  allures  the  ruffian:  while,  oil 
lifting  a  hcfplcfs  creature  of  her  own  the  other  hand,  arms  like  laws  dilcourage 
f ’''in  a  charity  fchool.  I  would  rather  and  keep  in  awe  the  invader  and  t»  e  plun- 
I  r  ve  our  fuperintendant  feize  upon  t  he  derer,  and  prelVr/e  order  in  th.  world  as 
h^ad'drefs,  where  he  might  have  half  a  well  as  p  operty.  The  balance  ot  power 
ardVquare,  than  any  way  mutilate  the  isthefcalcof  peace.  T-ie  lame  balance 
irtii^oits:  For,  would  be  prcfervcd,  were  all  the  world 

‘Oft  have  we  known  that  fcvcnfold  fence  deititute  of  .nns,  fur  all  wouM  be  alike; 
Un  nave  others  dare  not 

.  lay  them  alidc,  and  uhile  a  liiigle  nation 
There  are  a  great  many  other  things  refufesto  lay  them  down,  it  is  proper  tliat 
which  1  would  have  our  luperintendant  all  Ihouid  keep  them  up.  Hjri  id  mif- 
tu  or  feize ;  but  as  I  fear  it  would  oidy  chief  would  enfue  were  one  half  of 
raife  fo  many  enemies  to  his  exigence,  I  the  world  ilepi  ived  oftl»e  uf  of  them, 
ihall  forbear  till  he  is  appointed.  ^  For  while  avarice  and  ambiiion  have  a 
Allow  me  further  to  make  one  ferious  place  in  tlie  heart  of  man,  the  weak  will 
oblervation:  When  we  behold  a  tragedy  become  a  prey  to  the  ftrong.  The  hido- 
aded,  what  would  we  iK^t  give  to  tree  the  ry  of  every  age  and  nation  eltablilhes 
hero  from  his  cruel  fate  ?  But  there  are,  thefe  truths — and  fads  need  but  little  ar- 
at  this  very  time,  many  a  real  tragedy  gument  when  they  prove  thcmfelves. 
working  up,  where  the  heroes  are  virtu-  But  this  matter  may  he  viewed  in  a 
ous  perfons,  ftniggling  with  a  concealed  point  of  fuperior  couiequence  to  the  de¬ 
poverty,  where  a  fmall  fum  would  fet  all  fence  of  property,  and  that  point  is  liberty 
to  rights.  1  he  humane  (liould  enquire  jp  all  its  meanings.  In  the  barbarous 
after  fuch,  and  prevent  them  the  painful  ages  of  the  world  men  in  general  had  no 
lhame  of  difcoveiing  their  cafe,  and,  in  fo  liberty  ;  the  llrong  governed  the  weak  at 
doing,  they  would  double  their  charity,  will  ;  till  the  coming  (>f  Chrift,  ih.Te  was 
Julyzi*  1778.  Peter,  no  fuch  thing  as  political  freedom  in  any 

known  part  of  ihe  earth.  The  Jewilh 
To  the  Printer,  &c.  kings  were,  in  point  of  government,  as 

n  rinr-T.  ro... f  j  ahioliite  as  the  Piiaraohs.  Men  were 

On  Defensive  War,  and  the  Connect  .  j  .1  •  1 

■  .  ,  ^  oa-  •/  /  j  u  /•*•  /  T-  ircquently  put  to  death  witnoiit  trial,  at 

iion  betfiveen  Spiritual  and  rolitical  JL;-  ^  r  •  o 

,  .  ^  the  will  ot  the  iovere;gn.  i  lie  Koin.ina 

•'*  held  the  wrrrld  in  (lavery,  and  were  tliem- 

•  S  I  R,  ‘  felves  tlie  II  ives  of  their  emre'ors.  The 
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ift,  Becaufe  till  fpiritiial  freedom  was 
made  inauitelt — political  liberty  did  not 
ckift, 

adly,  Becaufe  in  proportion  that  fpiri- 
tual  freedom  has  been  manifcfted,  politi¬ 
cal  liberty  has  increafed. 

3dly,  Whenever  the  vifible  church  has 
been  oppre/l'ed,  political  freedom  has  fuf- 
fered  with  it.  P^ead  the  hiftory  of  Mary 
and  the  Stuarts. 

The  popiih  world  at  this  period,  by  not 
knowinv^^  the  full  manifeflatjun  of  fpiiitual 
freedom,  erjoys  but  a  fliadow  of  poli¬ 
tical  liluTty.  Though  I  would  be  far, 
very  far  from  accufingthe  prefent  govern¬ 
ment  of  popifh  principles — they  cannot, 
J  thutk,  be  clearly  acquitted  of  popiih 
practices;  the  facility  with  which  they 
perceive  the  dark  and  ignorant  are  go- 
verneil  in  popifii  rations,  will  always  be 
A  temptation  to  the  lovers  of  arbitrary 
power  to  adopt  the  fame  methods. 

As  the  union  between  fpi)  tual  freedom 
and  political  liberty  feems  nearly  infepa- 
rable,  it  is  the  indiipenfible  duty  of  every 
true  Briton  to  defend  both. 

*juh  II.  1778.  Academicus. 

On  Flatter/. 

The  flattery  of  a  deligning  man  has 
the  appearance  6f  fricnddiip,  but  it 
is  poifon  in  efiedl. 

As  vermin  will  not  breed  where  they 
find  no  warmth,  no  vultures  haibour 
where  they  find  no  prey,  no  flics  fvvarm 
where  there  is  no  flelh;  fo  no  flatterer 
will  Inrk  where  tliere  is  neither  folly  nor 
vanity  for  hii  food,  nor  rew^ai  d  in  prof- 
ped  for  his  inglorious  gain. 

Fbittcry  to  a  wife  man  is  like  a  golden 
pill;  he  views  the  pleaiing  outlide,  as  a 
tejnptation  to  accept  it,  but  coiilidcrs  the 
.contents  as  baleful  to  health. 

A  wife  man  quickly  difeerns  the  flat¬ 
tery  of  a  deflgning  knave  :  he  feels  him- 
feif  infuited,  and  fpurns  the  impudent 
prelum ption  of  a  fjeophant  to  a  rcipcitt- 
ful  diflance. 

Endeavour  diligently  to  know  Ihyfclf, 
and  :*o  khittcrer  will  dare  to  iinpofe  upon 
thy  underfranding ;  for  a  parafite  tiem- 
^)ks  the  prefence  of  wifdcm 
The  perfon  flattered  is  confidered  by 
the  flatterer  as  inferior  in  knowledge, 
and  therefore  flattery  is  an  jnfull  to  the 
underftanding. 

The  coin  that  is  moft  current  among 
jnankind  is  flattery  :  the  only  benyfit  of 


which  is,  that,  by  hearing  wbat  wc  ire 
not,  w»e  may  be  inftru&ed  what  we 
to  be. 


Princes  are  feldom  dealt  truly  witfi 
but  nirhen  they  are  taught  to  ride  tht 
Great  Horfe  ;  which,  knowing  nothinn 
of  dilfcmbiing,  will  as  foon  throw  an  cm. 
peror  as  a  groom. 

There  are  two  forts  of  enemies  infepa. 
rable  from  almoft  all  men,  but  altogether 
of  men  of  great  fortunes  ;  the  flatterer 
and  the  liar ;  one  ftrikes  before,  tht 
other  behind  ;  both  infcnfibiy,  both  dan. 
gcrous. 

He  that  rebuketh  a  man  fliall  after, 
wards  find  more  favour,  than  he  that 
flattereth  with  his  tongue. 

He  that  reviles  me  (it  may  be)  calls  me 
fool ;  but  he  that  flattereth  me,  if  1  take 
not  heed,  will  make  me  one. 

There  are  no  fnarcs  fo  dangerous  as 
thofc  that  laid  for  us  under  the  name  of 
good  offices.  The  Greeks  faid,  th?.t 
flatterers  never  lift  a  man  up,  but  as  the 
eagle  does  the  torloife,  to  get  fomethine 
by  his  fall. 

The  philofopher  Bias  being  alked, 
what  animal  he  thought  the  molt  hurtful? 
replied,  that  of  wild  creatures,  a  tyrant ; 
and  of  tame  ones,  a  flatterer. 

King  Alphonfus  was  wont  to  fay,  that 
his  djad  counfellors,  meaning  his  booksi 
were  to  him  far  better  than  the  living; 
for  they,  without  flattery  or  fear,  prefeii- 
ted  him  truth. 

It  is  better,  faid  Antifthenes,  to  fill 
among  crows  than  flatterers  ;  for  thofc 
only  devour  the  dead,  thefe  the  living. 

Pythagoras  ufed  to  fay,  that  thole  who 
reproved  us  were  greater  friends  to  Ua 
than  thofc  that  flattered  us. 

Flatter  not,  nor  be  thou  flattered.  Fol¬ 
low  the  dictates  of  thy  reafon,  and  you 
are  fafe. 

Felicity  confills  not  in  having  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  people  at  one’s  entrance, 
for  that  is  an  advantage,  wliich  all  that 
enter  have  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  have  the 
fame  applaufe  at  one’s  exit. 

A  death-bed  flattery  is  the  worft  of 
treacheries.  Ceremonies  of  mode  and 
compliment  arc  mightily  out  of  feafon, 
when  life  and  falvation  come  to  be  at 
flake. 

Honours,  monuments,  and  all  the 
works  of  vanity  and  ambition,  are  de- 
molilhed  and  deftroyed  by  time  ;  but  the 
reputation  of  wifdoin  is  venerable  to  pof- 
terity. 
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Ode  to  Summer.  i 

Sends  f 

NOW  blufliing  fpring  refigns  her  milder  Or  doa 
i^ay, 

lAndrcorchlng  fummer,  with  his  fukry  tram, 

K>t  not  diverted  of  the  fanning  breeze, 

[  And  cooling  zephyr,  rules  the  varied  year, 
ifar  in  a  lone  retreat,  the  fimple  feat 
i()f  rural  life,  of  happinefs  and  peace, 

In  here  let  me  tafte  the  fweets  of  rural  blifs  : 

Syiiilft  yet  the  world  lies  buried  in  deep, 

Cfi  let  itic  wander  o*er  the  dewy  plain , 

‘Cheer’d  with  the  fimplc  foug  of  caiiicrt  birds, 

Or  found  of  purling  rills  that  babbling  fport 
In  wild  meanders  thro*  the  verdant  mead. 

Warn’d  by  the  cloud  tliat  rifes  Irani  tlvc  Itream, 

Hurl’d  lieadlong  frorn  tlie  top  of  yonder  rock, 

1  Ihun  the  fearful  fteep,  whofe  lufiy  beach 
Affords  a  grateful  fliade  to  diilaut  plains. 

Now  from  the  crowded  fold  the  Ihcpherd 
drives 

I  Hisfaowy  flock  to  tafte  the  dewy  blade  ; 

!  Aniifrom  the  ftall  the  neat-herd  flowly  moves,  gut  what  are  Phoebus*  genial  rays  to  m  *, 

To  tafte  the  fweetnefs  of  the  clover’d  val<#  :  Or  vhat  the  IVagrance  wiiich  die  fljw’ret 

Whilft  yet  the  fields  delightful,  fragrant,  ycilds? 

fwtet,  What  is  the  mufic  of  the  vocal  tree; 

!  Invite  the  flocks  to  crop  their  rifing  bud,  Or  whut  the  vtidaie  of  the  blooming  fi  .lJs? 

Thick  nibbling  thro’  the  vale,  intent  on  food, 

Or  the  green  mountain  fide  along  they  fpread.  For  I,  alas !  a  melancholy  fwa  n, 

Mcanwiiile,  mi  mindful  of  their  dams,  and  gay,  Sctdly  bewail  CieoK.i’s  haugluy  \  ride. 

In  youthful  race,  along  the  mountain’s  brow,  Cleora  heard  iny  palfion  with  ciiiU.iin  : 

The  fportivc  lambkirrs  innoceutly  play.  _Cculd  1  Clkoka’s  proud  diiduin  abide  ? 

If  in  the  cbryilal  pool  they  chance  to  view 

Their  f  lowy  lides,  much  wondering  they  gaac,  Yc  chcarful  fwakis,  who  laugh  the  hours  aw  ay. 
And  pleas  d,  the  beauteous  ftrangcr  glad  would  ’Mong  you  e’ci  while  the  fportlve  Ckoa 
join.  itray  d; 

But  now  he  loaihs  the  gambols  of  the  gay. 

The  potefit  fun  has  gain’d  hl$  mid-day  And  lighs  in  fcciet  for  the  haughty  muid. 
throne ; 

AD  nature  fickcns,  languifhes,  decays.  Penrtve  I  wander  by  fome  lonely  gr>ve. 

The  herds,  by  nature  taught,  then  leek  the  From  noily  tumult  and  mankind  . I  fly, 

lhade,  Or  by  loins  murni’iiog  itieam  be.noaa  try 

The  dcep’ncd  poo4  or  fwectly  cooling  ftream.  love, 

Ihe  fpreading  fern,  the  yellow  bloflbm’d  W^hile  cv’ry  murmar  meets  an  aniV.vigrigh. 
broom, 

^  broken  ridge  conceal  the  breathing  flocks.  Ceafe,  ceafe,  your  rtraias,  ye  birds,  and  roour.i 
Under  a  lhade  reclin’d  the  Ihepherd  lits,  my  fate, 

And  joyful  fings  the  tediou.s  hours  away  ;  In  fiUen  filence  mourn  a  luck’ef's  f^ain  : 

Ut  where  the  ftream  rough  i  ambling  o’er  the  Why  fhould  they  ceafe  ? — they  ling  to  picafe 
rock,  thtir  mate : 


To  Cleora 


NOW  Phoebus  gently  darts  a  genial  ny, 
I'hc  Iragrant  flowers  a  vivid  hue  afljuic. 
The  f)  Ivan  longfters  uarble  from  the  fpr.xy, 
^i‘he  trees  now  blolTom,  and  tiic  fieida  now 
blooni : 


Thb  weekly  M  a  G  a  Z  i  n  E,  or 


Oh  !  had  (he  granted  one  complacent  fmile 
To  f  )()the  my  aiiguilh,  and  anuagc  my  grief ; 
One  fmile  would  teach  me  forrow  to  beguile; 
To  pant  for  pleafure,  and  dill  hope  iclief.  ‘ 

But  ah!  Cleora  not  a  fmile  decreed 

To  foothe  my  angui(h,  or  to  cafe  my  chain. 
She  frown’d— to  Cleon  endlefs  ills  fucceed  : 
Perpetual  mifery  and  uavailcd  pain. 

Cleon. 

Banks  of  Avon. 

Epilogue  fp'jken  by  Mrs  Abincton  on  her 
frj}  apptara  ce  ft  the  Theuire  R-jyul  in  Dub- 
litiy  Saturday^  July 

• 

Lord  how  I  tremble,  every  atom  (baking; 
What  fpeal;  an  epilogue  of  my  own  ma- 


Oh  would  immortal  Shakefpeare’s  mufe 
fire 

Heave  in  this  bread,  each  kindling  thour-i^t : 

fpire;*'  .  *  . ,  ^ 

Or  could  I  mount  on  the  Msonian  win<» 

Or  chaunt  fuch  fongs  as  raptur’d  Seraphi  fjp,, 
To  you,  my  kind  protestors,  would  I  rail-  ' 
My  fulled,  louded,  warmed  notes  of  jiraife- 
The  great,  the  brave,  the  fair,  who  now  a-. 

pear  * 

In  bright  array,  to  grace  this  circle  here 
My  Muic  to  latcd  ages  ihould  proclaim, 
Their  worth  record,  and  confecrafe  their 
While  gratitude,  on  rapt’rous  pinions  f^ars 
And  echoes  loud  the  virtues  Ihc  adores.  * 

For  the  Weekly  Magazine. 

On  Night. 


king  ?  On  Night. 

A  talk  for  me— prefumptuous  and  ahfurd. 

But  1  have  promis’d,  and  mud  keep  my  word.  TA  ARK  night  her  melancholy  W’in'’s  had 
Yes,  I  did  protiiife,  with  a  foU  mn  face,  fpread.  ^ 

T*  addrefs  my  patrons  here,  and  fiie  for  grace;  All  nature  hufh’d  in  folemn  filence  lay  ; 
For  your  pad  favours  had  fo  warm’d  my  heart,  'I’he  difmal  phantoms,  wand’ring  ’gan  to  t 


For  your  pad  favours  had  fo  warm’d  my  heart, 
1  thought  to  tell  them  needed  litilc  art. 

How  vain  the  thought !  for  pt.ndeiiiig  day  and 
night, 

I  found,  tho’  I  might  fpeak,  I  cou’d  not  write: 
Didrefs’d,  to  Garrick  then  I  fiy  for  aid. 

You  can  alTid  me,  Sir,  for  wit’s  your  trade; 
When  of  your  Epilogues  1  fpeak  a  line, 

Each  fidc-Lox  cries,  “  Ohchaiming,  vadly  ^ 
fine,  ( 

’Tis  quite  delii*htful,  monftrcufly  divine  ) 
The  pit,  alive  to  every  comic  liroke, 

With  laughter  loud  anticipate  the  joke  ; 

All  but  the  modern  fop  to  feeling  dead. 

With  heart  of  adamatH,  and  brains  of  le  ad. 
Languid  and  lifelefs,  lolling  yawns,  takes  fnuff. 
And  cries,  “  As  God’s  my  judge,  *tis  flimfey 
'  duff ; 

Hcav’n  knows,  I  mondronfly  abhor  a  play, 
lt*s  a  vile  bore — what  brought  me  here  to-day? 
Dear  Lady  Mary,  how  can  you  attend  ? 

Will  Garrick’s  iionfcnfe  never  have  an  end  ?” 
Not  fo,  Sir  Mac,  who  jud  has  crofs’d  the 
Tweed, 

Cries,  “  Vary  weel,  ridiculous  indeed. 

The  chid  has  parts  :  Oh  he’d  been  muckle 
keen. 

If  bred  at  Glafgow,  or  at  Aberdeen.” 


The  lonely  church-yard’s  lolitary  w'ay. 

The  twinkling  dars,  with  clouds  half-cover’d 
o’er  ; 

The  palc-fac’d  moon  [hot  forth  her  feeMe  rays; 

The  ocean  funk  beneath  the  extended  Ihorc, 
l.ay  calm,  unruffled  by  the  boid’rous  waves. 

Refiedlng  on  thefe  glorious  works  of  God; 
'Ehofe  heavenly  orbs  form’d  by  his  potent 
arm. 

Which  refe  to  beings  at  his  aw  ful  nod  I 
in  wonder  lolt,  fuch  thoughts  my  foul  o’er- 
whelm ! 

•J.  A. 

r— iV,  July. 

For  the  Weekly  Magazine. 

A  New  So  no. 

ILOE  na  a  laddie  hut  ane. 

He  loes  na  a  ladic  but  me  ; 

He’s  willin’  to  mak’  me  his  ain. 

An*  his  ain  I’m  wiliinii’  to  be  : 

He  coft  me  a  rokely  o’  blue, 

A  pair  o’  mittens  o’  green. 


Sir  Paddy  cries,  “  My  jewel,  that's  mighty  An*  his  price  was  a  k'fi  o  my  mou ; 


pretty, 

Faith  Garrick,  you  were  once  in  Dublin  city. 
In  fwcet  Smock-alley  you  have  cut  a  figure, 
Oh  you’d  be  great,  were  you  a  little  bigger.” 
Thus  nations,  parties,  all  in  this  agree, 

And  humour’s  palm,  O  Garrick!  yield  to 
thee; 

Then,  good  Sir,  fcribble  fomething  newfor  me.” 
To  Garrick  thus  in  flattering  drains  I  fue. 

But  all  in  vain,  no  prayers  ror  flattery  do; 
Since  thus  obdurate  all  their  aid  refufe,  ^  i 
J,  a  mere  novice,  mud  invoke  the  Muft.  \ 


An*  I  paid  him  the  debt  ycdrcoii. 

My  mlthers  ay  makin’  a  phraze, 

*  “  1  hat  I’m  luckv  \oung  to  be  weil 

But  larig  ’ere  fhe  countit  my  days, 
to  O’  me  (he  w  as  brought  t<»  bed  : 

Sae  mither,  jud  fettle  your  tongue, 

'  An’  dinna  be  flytin’  fac  hauld  ; 

For  we  can  do  the  thing  whan  we’re  veur,^ 
yL  That  we  canna  do  w'ecl  whan  we’re  auU. 

^  (f  Jacobus  DISCIPtfLt'^ 

V.  Banks  of  Forthy  July  24.  177S. 
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I22S52f5522SS52  that  given  by  Camden  in  his  hiftory,  or 

the  account  printed  in  the  State  Trials  ; 
The  R  E  V  I  E  W.  and  the  crime  of  compajfing  and  imagin* 

ing  Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  feems  fully 
xUrcellaneous  State  Papers.  From  1501  proved  againft  her." 

1726.  In  Volumes j  4to.  1  L  Number  XXIV.  comprifes  the  epido- 

16 j.  in  hoards.  Cadell,  London.  lary  correfpondence,  chiefly  between 

King  James  and  Prince  Charles  and  the 
/-vNE  circumftance  has  operated  great-  Duke  of  Buckingham  conjun^tly,  relative 
(J  ly  to  the  difadvantage  of  almoll  eve-  to  the  Spaniih  match,  in  a  feries  of  ai¬ 
ry  collection  of  State  Papers  that  has  hi-  molt  fifty  letters,  copied  from  Harlciau 
thcrtobcen  publiflied  ;  which  is,  that  the  m.'mufci  ipts  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  As 
fcvcral  editors,  from  motives  of  private  a  fpccimen  of  thole  curious  compofitionsj 
emolument,  have  been  more  attentive  to  we  iliall  iufeit  the  following  : 

iLlTthf  whkhTheV^  “  Prince  and  Duke, 

rompofed.  But  no  confideration  of  this  My  fweet  Boys, 

dnd  could  influence  the  diltinguifiicd  1  write  this  now  my  feventh  letter, 
jcrfonage  reputed  to  be  the  editor  of  the  unto  you,  upon  the  17th  of  March,  fent 
volumes  now  before  us ;  and  who  is  not  in  my  lliip  called  the  Adventure,  to  my 
efs  eminent  by  rank  and  fortune  than  two  boys  adventurers,  whom  God  ever 
or  hiftorkal  knowledge,  and  an  extenfive  bids.  And  now  to  begin  with  him,  a 
icquaint^nce  with  all  the  departments  of  yove principium^  I  have  fent  you  my  baby, 
w)lite  literature  The  name  of  Lord  two  of  your  chaplains  fitteft  for  this  pur- 
lardwicke  was  fufficiciu  to  ftamp  a  va-  pofe,  Mawc  and  Wrenn,  together  with 
.ue  on  whatever  had  received  his  favour-  all  Huff  and  ornaments  fit  for  the  fervice 
able  opinion,  either  as  objeds  of  infor-  of  God.  1  have  fully  inftruded  them,  fo 
mation  or  curiofity.  as  all  their  behaviour  and  fervice  (hall,  I 

This  Collection  confilts  chiefly  of  let-  hope,  prove  decent,  and  agreeable  to  the 
ters  and  papers  from  foreign  minifters  purity  of  the  primitive  church,  and  yet 
"  and  ftate  officers,  written  at  different  as  near  the  Roman  form  as  can  lawfully  be 
periods  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  done,  for  it  hath  ever  been  my  way  to  go 
j  Some  of  thefc  are  curious,  and  may  with  the  church  of  Rome  u/que  ad  aras, 

'I  ferve  to developc  feveral  myderious  paf-  All  the  particularities  hereof  1  icnut  to 
j  fages  in  the  Englifli  hidory.  We  have  the  relation  of  your  before-named  cha- 
i  not  room  to  mention  every  particular  pa-  plains.  1  feud  you  alfo  your  robes  of  the 
i  per,  but  fiiall  only  take  nolice  of  a  few  order,  which  you  mult  not  forget  to  wear 
I  of  the  molt  important  or  intereftiiig.  upon  St  George's  day,  and  dine  together 
2  Number  XII.  of  Vol.  L  contains  letters  in  them,  if  they  can  come  in  time,  which 
I  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  tothc  Duke  of  I  pray  God  they  may,  for  it  will  be  a 

II  Norfolk,  copK-d  liom  Dr  Forbes’s  Cvd-  goodly  fight  for  the  Spaniards  to  fee  my 
I  kCtioii,  in  the  pulfcllion  of  the  Earl  of  two  boys  duie  in  them  :  I  fend  you  alfo 
I  Hardwicke.  In  the  editor’s  remarks,  the  jewels  as  I  |iromifed,  fome  of  mine 
I  they  are  very  properly  denominated  Puli-  and  Inch  of  yours,  1  mean  both  of  you, 

I  tical  Love-letters ;  and,  as  fuch,  arc  w^ell  as  arc  worthy  the  fending.  For  rny  baby’s 
[  calculated  to  afford  gratification  to  the  prelecting  his  mihrefs,  I  fend  him  an  old 
I  reader.  double  crofs  of  Lorrain,  not  fo  rich  aa 

I  Number  XlV.  is  a  letter  from  the  ancient,  and  yet  not  contemptible  for  the 
[  Qween  of  Scots  to  Charles  Paget,  wliich  value:  a  good  looking-glifs,  with,  my 
is  printed  from  the  papers  in  Loril  Hard-  picture  in  it,  to  be  hung  ;it  her  girdle, 
wicke’s  poflelfion,  as  particularly  point-  which  ye  muft  tell  her  ye  have  caufed  it 
^  cd  out  by  Mr  Hume  in  the  laft  quarto  fo  to  be  enchanted  by  art  magic,  as  when- 
4  edition  of  his  hillory.  foevrr  ihe  lhall  be  pieafed  to  look  in  it, 

I  Nil rhber  XV.  Contains  evidence  againft  flic  (hall  fee  the  faireft  ladv  that  either 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  is  iutroduced  her  brother  or  your  father’s  dominions 
''^ith  the  following  remark.  This  re-  can  afford  ;  ye  fiiall  prefent  her  with  two 
port  ot  the  evidence  againil  the  Qjieen  fair  long  diamonds,  let  like  an  anchor, 
f  at  Fotheringay,  and  the  con-  and  a  fair  pendant  diamond  hanging  at 

I  tefiions  of  her  fecretaries  afterwards  in  them  ;  ye  lhall  give  her  a  goodly  rope  of 
I  the  Star  Chamber,  is  much  fuller  tlian  pearls ;  yc  fliall  give  her  a  carquant  or 


collar,  thiiteen  great  balls  rubies,  and 
thirteen  knots  or  cinques  of  pearls,  and 
ye  fhal!  give  her  a  heaci-dreffing  of  two 
and  twenty  great  pear  pearls  ;  and  ye 
lliall  give  her  three  goodly  peak  pe.idants 
diamt>rids,  whereof  the  biggeft  to  be 
worn  at  a  needle  on  the  midll  of  her  fo’^e- 
head,  and  one  in  every  ear;  and  for  my 
baby’s  ow»i  wearing,  ye  have  two  good 
jewels  of  your  own,  your  round  broach 
of  diamonds,  and  /our  triangle  diamond 
with  the  gre.U  rcund  pearl ;  and  I  fend 
you  for  your  werring,  the  three  brethren, 
that  ye  know  ^all  well,  but  newly  fet, 
and  the  mirroi  r  of  France,  the  fellow  of 
the  Poiluga.  diamond,  which  1  would 
wifh  you  to  wear  alone  in  your  hat,  with 
a  little  black  feather  ;  ye  have  alfo  good 
diamond  buttons  of  your  own,  to  be  fet 
to  a  doublet,  or  jerkin.  As  for  your  /, 
it  may  ferve  for  a  prefent  to  a  don.  As 
for  thee,  my  fweet  goflip,  I  fend  thee  a 
fair  table  diamond,  which  I  would  once 
have  given  thee  before,  if  thou  would 
have  taken  it,  for  wearing  in  thy  hat,  or 
where  thou  pleafes  ;  and  if  my  baby  will 
fpare  th'  c  the  two  long  diamonds  in  form 
of  an  aiichor,  with  the  pendant  diamond, 
it  were  fit  forai*  anmira!  to  wear,  and  he 
hath  enough  better  jewels  tor  his  iniftrefs, 
though  he’s  of  thine  own  thy  good  o!cl‘ 
jewel,  thy  three  pindars  diamonds,  the 
picture- cafe  I  gave  K^ttc,  and  the  great 
diamond  chain  I  gave  her,  who  would 
have  fent  thee  the  leaft  pin  flie  had,  if  I 
had  not  ftaid  her.  Jf  my  baby  will  not 
fpa».c  the  anchor  from  his  iniilrcfs,  he 
may  well  lend  thee  his  roiiad  broach  to 
wear,  and  yet  he  fiiall  have  jewels  to 
wear  in  his  hat  for  three  great  days.  And 
now  for  t»tc  form  of  my  baby’s  prefent- 
ing  of  hii'  jewels  to  his  miftrefs,  1  leave 
that  do  himfclf,  wiili  Sttenie’s  advice, 
and  my  Lord  Briftol’s;  only  I  would  not 
have  them  prefented  all  at  once,  but  at 
.  the  more  fundry  times  the  better,  and  I 
would  have  the  rarefi  and  the  richen:  kept 
Iiindmoft.  1  have  alfo  fent  four  other 
crolfes,  of  meaner  value,  with  a  great 
pointed  diamond  in  a  ring,  which  w  ill 
fave  charges  in  prefents  to  dons,  accor- 
^  ding  to  their  quality  ;  but  I  will  fend 
with  the  fleet  divers  other  jewels  for 
prefents,  U.r  faving  of  charges,  whereof 
W’e  have  too  much  need  ;  for  till  biiby’s 
coming  away,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
giving  of  prefents  to  any  but  to  her. 
Thus  you  fee,  how,  as  long  as  I  want  the 
iweet  comfort  of  my  boys’  eonverfation, 
I  am  forced,  yea,  and  delight  to  con- 
vexfc  with  them  by  long  letters*  God 


blefs  you  both,  my  fweet  boys, 
you,  after  a  fuccefsfui  journey,  ajoyt^ii 
and  happy  return  in  the  arms  of 
dear  dad. 

James  R 

From  Newmarket,  on  S»  Patrick’! 

day,  who,  of  old,  was  too  w\ll  p^truu. 

zed  in  the  country  you  are  in.” 

The  expreflions  of  my  fweet  boys,b;tbv 
dear  dad  and  goflip,  fo  invariably  uied 
in  thefe  letter ,  aHurd  the  moft  convln. 
cing  evidence  of  the  piieril  •  diipoliiion 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  this  corrt. 
fpondence  ;  and  nothing  can  ihew  the 
mea!)  obfequioufnefs  of  Buckingham  ina 
contemptible  point  of  view',  than  his  con- 
ftantly  fubfenbing  himfelf  yw  humbk 
Jla^ve  and  dog. 

The  Spanifh  match  forms  likewifctfic 
fiibjedt  of  the  next  number,  conrirtint;of 
Irtters  from  Lord  Briftol,  copied  from 
the  originals  in  the  paper-office  ;  and 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  papers  relative  to 
the  French  match,  taken  from  the  origj. 
gin.ils  ill  the  polfeflion  of  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke.  Thefe  papers  conclude  with 
an  account  of  the  rich  clothes  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  w  ith  the  numkr 
of  his  fervants,  and  the  noble  perfonages 
in  his  train,  wdien  he  w'ent  to  Paris,  in 
1625,  bring  over  Queen  Henrietta 
M  aria.  It  is  juftly  remarked  to  afford  a 
lingular  fpecimen  of  the  luxurious  mag¬ 
nificence  of  that  great  favourite. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  firtt  volume  of 
this  collection,  we  meet  with  a  letter 
from  Richard  III.  to  the  Bifliop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  w'hich  is  prefaced  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations. 

[This  letter  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  falfchood  of  the  traditional  ftory 
about  Jane  Shore,  and  confirms  Sir 
Th(;mas  More’s  account  of  her,  in  hh 

pitiful  hijlory. - That  Lord  Haftings 

had  fucceeded  Edward  IV.  in  her  affec¬ 
tions,  is  well  known  ;  but  perhaps  the 
reader  ,now  learns  tor  the  firlt  time, 
that  after  her  penance,  Ihe  had  aiio- 
tlier  admirer,  who  made  a  contratl  f 
matrimony  with  her.] 

By  the  King- 

‘‘  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  See. 
Signifying  unto  you,  that  it  is  Ihcwed 
unto  us,  that  our  fervant  and  follicitor, 
Thomas  Lynom,  marvelloufly  blinded 
and  abiifed  with  the  late  wife  of  William 
Shore,  now  being  in  Ludgate  l  y 
commandment,  hatih  made  contract  of 
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«frIfflony  with  her,  as  it  is  faid,  and 

rtendeth,  to  our  full  great 
^roceed  to  effedt  of  the  fame.  Vt  e,  for 
yw'  ■i'jnr  caufes,  would  be  forry  that  he 
b  ftiould  be  difpoled  ;  pray  you  there- 
Le  to  fend  for  him,  and  in  that  ye  good- 
V  tnav  exhort  and  ftir  him  to  the  contra- 
rv  And  if  ve  find  him  uiterly  fet  U>r  to 
irirry  her,  and  none  otherwife  would  be 

Iidvertifed,  then,  if  it  mav  ftand  with  the 
m  of  the  church,  we  be  content  tlie 
ime  of  marriage  be  deferred  to  our  com- 
ng  next  to  London  ;  that,  upon  fuflfi- 
-cient  fiirety  found  of  her  goixl  abcaring, 
he  do  fend  for  her  keeper,  and  difeharge 
him  of  our  faid  commandment,  by  war¬ 
rantor  thefe,  committing  her  to  the  rule 
and  giMding  of  her  father,  or  any  other, 
hv  your  diferetiou,  in  the  mean  feafon, 
l-Given,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
“  Bilhop  of  Lincoln,  our  Chancellor 

In  our  next  we  fliall  give  fome  account 
i|of  the  fecond  volume  of  this  colledlion. 

&  Orations  Lysias /7«//Isocra- 
TES,  trarjlated  from  the  Greek  :  With 
fome  Account  of  their  l.rves  and  a  Dif- 
<ou\fe  on  the  Hiftory^  Manners^  and  Cha^ 
ra8er  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Conclufion 
cf  the  Feloponnefian  War^  to  the  Battle  of 
Chceronea,  By  John  Gillies,  LL.  X). 
[P-  f  5-] 

T^HILE  we  commend  Dr  Gillies  as  a 
t  ▼V  tr^ndator,  we  mull  obferve,  that 
■  he  is  alfo  intitled  to  coniiderable  applaufe 
:  as  an  Author.  His  difeourfes,  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  orations,  are  well  written, 
whether  we  confider  the  matter  or  the 
expreflioii.  His  preliminary  eflay  is  ftill 
more  defer ving  of  approbation.  In  this 
'  traift  he  is  both  an  hiftorian  and  philofo- 
,  phtr.  He  enters  deeply  into  the  hiftory 
and  politics  of  Greece*  Confidling  the 
real  fources  of  information,  he  forms  opi¬ 
nions  of  his  owm,  and  does  not  (loop  to 
copy  with  fervility  the  fentiments  of  mo¬ 
dern  authors  who  have  gone  before  him 
in  the  fame  walk  of  literature. 

In  this  part  of  the  performance  before 
us,  the  penetrating  obierver  will  be  (truck 
'vitb  his  delineation  of  Grecian  manncTs. 
The  portrait  is  drawn  with  a  bold  pencil, 
And  in  lively  colours.  The  condition  of 
the  Greek  women  does  notefcape  his  ob- 
fervation  \  and,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  abi- 
hty  for  wiginal  compofition,  we  (hall  ex- 
trad  fome  part  of  w'hat  he  has  remarked 
on  this  intcreftjng  fub}#d:: 


‘‘  During  the  early  ages  of  foclety,  fays 
Dr  Gillies,  men  are  either  employed  in 
acquiringthe  means  of  fuhfiftcnce,  cr  in 
invading  their  enemies  and  rerelling  their 
attacks.  7’lie  natural  delicacy  and  timi¬ 
dity  of  women  render  them  Icfs  qualified 
for  thefe  CHreupatictns.  Hence,  among 
rude  nations,  they  are  treated  with  ne- 
gledt,  and  often  reduced  into  fervitude. 
But  when  civilization  has  been  carried  to 
a  certain  pitch  ;  when  arts,  manufadtures, 
and  commerce,  have  made  known  the 
conveniencies  and  refinements  of  polifhed 
life,  talents  of  the  agreeable  kind  come  to 
be  in  general  reqiieft,an(i  are  foon  univer- 
fally  efteemed.  In  all  thefe,  women  are 
fitted  by  nattire  to  excel.  The  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  their  fex  gradually  difappear; 
they  become  the  objedls  of  alfedlion,  ac¬ 
quire  lefpedl:,  and  that  dillingiiilh- 

eal  Ration  in  Ax’et\,  w’.iich  i.s  not  de¬ 
manded  v/ith  morejnftice  on  the  one  fide, 
than  yielded  with  readincK;  the  other. 

“  ihiefe  obfervations  feem  natural  and 
obvious; -and  are  juRified,  1  believe,  by 
the  general  hifiory  of  mankind.  Yet  thev 
are  not  conf  irmable  to  what  aiflually  took 
place  in  Greece.  There  the  conditic  n  of 
women,  nflead  of  Peing  i  nprov^d  by  the 
gradual  ad'^ancement  <*f  fociety,  feems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  h.ave  been  the  moft 
advaritag  ou*^,  where  the  manner.s  of  men 
were  in  other  refpeiRs  the  lead  refilled. 
The  Lacei’xunonians,  though  continually 
employed  in  war,  and  unar(juaintcd  with 
arts  and  rennenient,  which  they  even  af¬ 
fected  to  fiefpTe,  yet  conferred  on  wo¬ 
men  advantages  fuperior  to  what  they 
enjoyed  in  any  other  Grecian  republic. 
While  the  Spartans  were  govenie<l  by 
fuch  ievere  regulations  as  miinaltic  rig©ur 
has  feldom  ventured  to  impolc,  their 
w’ives  lived  in  abundance  and  luxury  ; 
they  were  enti»-ejy  exempted  from  thofe 
troublefvime  obfervances  which  the  laws 
of  Lyciirgus  had  cOabliihed  ;  w  ithout  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  execute  any  of  the  oificcs 
of  government  they  direded  ail  its  luea- 
fnres  ;  and  if  the  whole  property  of  La- 
cedmrnon  had  been  divideci  into  five  parts, 
no  lefs  than  two  of  thefe  would  have  be¬ 
longed  exclnfively  lo  the  w'omen.  Arif- 
totle  pretends  to  account  for  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  the  fair  (Vx  among  the  Spartams, 
from  the  warlike  genius  of  that  people. 
“  The  love  of  w'ar  and  of  w  omen, 
he,  always  go  together.  The  mofi  w  r- 
likc  nations  are  always  the  mod  addicted 
to  the  pleafines  between  the  fexes  ;  and 
the  ancient  fable  which  uniteji  Mars  and 
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Venus  IS  not  a  chimerical  invention  of  the 
fancy,  but  refts  on  the  moft  folid  founda¬ 
tion." 

“  Among  the  Athenians,  on  the  orther 
hand,  a  people  famous  indeed  on  account 
of  their  martial  fplrit,  but  unrivalled  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  not  more  learned  than 
polite  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age, 
and  diftingiiiftied  by  an  excefTive  pafiion 
for  thofe  refined  entertainments  which 
prevail  in  polilhed  nations,  and  which 
they  enjoyed  in  peculiar  elegance  and 
perfection,  the  treatment  of  ^omen  was 
moft  ungenerous  and  unnatural.  Excluded 
from  the  punlic  fhows  and  amufements, 
deprived  even  of  the  pleafures  of  domeftic 
fociety,  and  fcarcely  venturing  to  open 
their  lips  in  the  prefence  of  their  neareft 
j^elatiqns,  they  were  confined  with  the 
utmoft  rigour  to  the  moft  retired  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  family,  employed  in  the 
meaneft  offices,  and  confidered  in  every 
refpeCt  rather  as  the  fervants  than  as  the 
equals  of  their  fathers  or  hufbands.  It 
was  thought  indecent  for  them  to  ven¬ 
ture  abroad,  linlefs  to  accompany  a  fune¬ 
ral,  to  be  prefent  at  a  facrifice,  or  to  aflift 
at  fome  other  religioiis  folemnity.  Even 
on  thefeoccafions  they  were  generally  ac¬ 
companied  by  perfons  who  watched  their 
behaviour.  The  moft  innocent  freedom 
was  conftrued  into  a  breach  of  modefty  ; 
and  their  reputation,  once  fullied.hy  the 
fmalleft  reproach,  could  never  afterwards 
be  retrieved. 

“  If  fuch  feverities  had  been  exercife^ 
againft  them  for  that  iealoiify  wdiich  often 
attends  a  violent  love,  and  of  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  is,  perhaps  infeparable  from  a 
delicacy  in  the  paflion  betw’cen  the  fexes, 
their  condition,  though  notlefs  miferahle, 
would  have  been  lefs  contemptible.  But 
this  could  not  be  the  cafe  ;  the  Atheni 
ans  were  utter  ftrapgers  to  that  refine¬ 
ment  of  fentiment  with  regard  to  the  fair 
fex,  which  renders  them  the  objects  of  a 
timid  but  r  fpeClful  paflion,  and  leads 
men  to  gratify  their  vanity  atthe  expence 
of  their  freedom.  Married  or  unmarried, 
the  Athenian  women  were  kept  in  equal 
reftraint ;  no  pains  were  taken  to  render 
them  at  one  period  of  their  lives  agree¬ 
able  members  offocicty;  and  their  edu¬ 
cation  was  either  entirely  neglected,  or 
confined,  at  lead,  to  fuch  ohjeOs  as,  in- 
ftcad  of  elevating  and  enlarging  the  mind, 
fended  only  to  humble  and  debate  it. 
The  uncommon  rigour  with  which  they 
were  confined,  was  not  therefore  with  a 
Yfiwto  promote  their  own  advantage, 


but  only  to  render  them  better  qualifip.^ 
for  thofe  fcrvices  which  the  Athenian 
tequired  them  to  perform. 

“  Though  neither  fitted  for  appear, r,» 
with  honour  in  fociety,  nor  for  keepln! 
company  with  their  hufbands,  they  were 

thought  capable  of  fuperintendii/g  their 

domeftic  (Economy,  of  aCling  as  Oewardj 
in  the  family,  and  thus  relieving  the  men 
from  a  multiplicity  of  little  cares,  whicij 
they  contidered  as  unworthy  of  their  at¬ 
tention,  and  unfiiitable  to  their  dignit- 
The  whole  burden  of  fuch  neceffary,  bit 
humble  concerns,  being  impofed  on  lit 
women,  their  early  treatment  and  firft  in. 
ftruCtions  wereadapted  to  that  lowly  rank 
beyond  which  they  could  never  after- 
wards  afpire.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
divert  their  minds  from  thofe  fepvilc  oc¬ 
cupations  in  which  it  was  intended  ih^ 
their  whole  lives  ihould  be  fpent;  no  Ij. 
beral  idea  was  prefented  to  their  imagi- 
nation,  that  might  raife  them  above  the 
mechanical  and  vulgar  arts,  in  which  they 
were  ever  deftined  to  labour  ;  above  all, 
no  liberty  of  thought  or  fancy  was  per¬ 
mitted  them;  the  fmalleft  familiarity  wl:h 
ftrangers  was  deemed  a  dangerous  offence, 
and  any  attachment  beyond  their  own  fa¬ 
mily,  a  heinous  crime.  When  they  were 
fit  for  the  ftate  of  wedlock,  which,  in  the 
climate  of  Greece,  happened  long  before 
their  reafon  and  underftanding  had  arri¬ 
ved  at  matotity,  they  w’ere  given  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  their  relations,  without  being 
confulted  on  the  fubjedt ;  and  by  entering 
into  this  new  fituation,  they  only  exchan¬ 
ged  the  fevere  guardianfliip  of  a  father 
.  for  theabfolute  government  of  a  hufbard. 
As  the  Athenians  feldom  married  but 
from  motives  of  conveniency,  and  at  a 
more  advanced  period  (^f  life  than  in  ordi¬ 
nary  in  other  countries,  their  gofid-will 
and  afiedtion  could  only  be  excited  by 
the  birth  of  an  heir,  or  gradually  acqui¬ 
red  by  a  careful  (Economy  and  conll«<nt 
circumfpedlion.  Even  the  law  of  Athers 
favoured  this  unjuft  treatment  of  wonur. 
fo  inco'nfiftent  with  all  the  rules  of  ir.o* 
dern  gallantry  ;  and  without  attending  to 
the  condition  of  the  fair  fex  in  that 
public,  it  is  impoffible  to  underhand 
fpirit  of  the  laws  which  are  quoted  in  iU 
following  orations. 

“  I  need  not  mention  that,  by  the 
Athenian  law,  the  fon,  when  cf  a;^e,  be¬ 
came  tutor  to  his  mother  ;  but  whatcau 
appear  more  extraordinary  than  that  ^ 
rape  committed  againft  a  married  wo 
man  fliould  be  puiiiflied  with  Icfs  viy^’’- 
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tlie  crime  of  voluntary  adulleiy  ?  (he  wore  high-heeled  (hoes  to  make  her 
we  conceive  the  principles  of  appear  taller.  He  chid  her  with  feverity 
•%al  law  to  be  founded  on  the  refent-  for  thefe  impertinent  follies.  Could 
of  the  fufferer,  or  on  the  general  (he  imagine  to  pafs  fuch  filly  deceits  on  a 
‘"'Lrcd  of  the  (late,  it  feems  equitable  man  who  was  w^ll  acquainted  with  her, 
that,  as  the  guilt  of  the  raviiher  is  un-  and  faw  her  daily.  If  Ihe  wilhed  to  have 
iouhtedly  more  enormous,  fo  Ihould  his  a  better  complexion,  and  to  flrengrhen 
P  ilhment  be  proportion  ably  more  fe-  her  conftitution,  why  not  weave  at  her 
I  vere.  He,  however,  by  the  laws  of  loom,  (landing  upright  ?  Why  not  em- 
I  Athens,  could  be  puniihed  by  death  only  ploy  herfelf  in  baking  and  other  exercife?, 

^  when  caught  ill  the  fa<fl:  otherwife  he  which  would  give  her  fuch  a  natural 
was  barely  fined  in  a  fmdl  fum  of  money,  bloom  as  the  mod  exquifite  paint  could 
Hut  the  man  who,  without  violence,  had  never  imitate  Yet  this  Ifchomachus, 
feduced  the  affedions  of  a  married  wo-  who  dirfdled  his  wife  to  thefe  gentle 
roan,  was,  in  every  cafe,  to  be  puniHied  occupati\ns,  had  been  at  different  times 
capitally.  “  And  furely  (fiys  Lyfias),  trierarch,  had  been  appointed  to  execute 
the  decifion  of  the  laws  is  well  founded  :  feveral  other  of  the  molt  expemive  offices 
for  the  feducer  has  go/  his  power  the  in  the  (late,  and  was  reckoned  exceeding 
mjbole  fortune  of  his  neighbour y  rich.  By  fuch  ungenerous  treatment 

red  him  uncertain  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  w'cre  the  molt  amiable  part  of  the  human 
his  children.”  Nothing  can  mark  more  fpecics  degraded,  among  a  people  in 
ftrongly  the  exceffive  abafement  of  wo-  many  refpc(5ts  the  molt  improved  of  all 
men  than  fuch  a  law.  The  fecuring  of  antiquity.  They  were  excluded  from 
the  hiilband’s  effedls  is  reckoned  a  mat-  thole  convivial  entertainments,  and  tbcat 
ter  of  greater  importance  than  the  de-  focial  intercourfe  which  nature  b;»d  fit- 
fending  of  the  wife's  perfon  from  out-  ted  them  to  adorn.  Inltead  of  leading 
rage,  and  the  prote<fHng  of  her  charac-  the  talle  and  dire*5ting  the  fentiments  of 
ter  from  infamy.  men,  their  own  value  was  eftimated,  like 

“  Socrates  is  introduced  in  Xenophon's  that  of  the  rnoft  indifferent  objeds,  only 
Memorabilia^  converfing  with  Ifchoma-  by  the  profit  which  they  brought.  Their 
chu8,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who,  by  his  chief  virtue  was  referve,  and  their  point 
good  fenfe  and  great  worth,  had  obtain-  of  honour,  occonomy. 
ed  univerfal  efteem.  The  philofopher  “  The  manners  of  the  fair  fex  were 
defires  to  know,  how  he  had  acquired  fuch  as  naturally  refulted  from  their  con- 
the  favourable  opinion  of  a  people  by  no  dition.  The  prude  and  coquette,  with 
means  famous  for  viewing  one  another’s  all  the  intermediate  Jhades  ot  female  cha- 
adions  in  the  mod  advantageous  light.  If-  rader,  were  in  a  great  meafure  unknown.  * 
chomachus  endeavours  to  fatisfy  him,  by  Women  might  be  didinguilhed  into  two 
explaining  in  what  manner  he  managed  daffies,  the  charaders  of  which  w^ere 
his  family.  His  wife,  he  obferves,  is  an  diietllly  oppofitc.  While  the  behaviour 
excellent  ceconomilt  or  houfewnfe;  and  or  the  virtuous  was  carried  to  an  excels 
little  thanks  to  herfelf  ;  for  he  had  taken  of  feverity,  the  manners  of  the  immodell 
care  to  form  her  to  fo  iiffiful  an  office,  we^^eextravagantly  licentious.  Thebeau- 
She  w'as  married  before  fifteen  years  of  tifiil  Phrync  blnfhed  not  to  bathe  in  the 
age;  and  the  chief  attention  bellowed  Tea,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  citizens 
on  her  before  that  period,  had  co-dilted  of  FJeulis;  and  (lie  returned,  prelfed  her 
in  allowing  her  to  fee  as  little,  to  hear  as  (lowing  hair  with  her  delicate  hands.  Both 
little,  and  to  aik  as  few  qiiefiions  as  pol'-  the  drefs  and  the  behaviour  of  the  women 
lible.  What  (he  knew,  therefore,  was  of  her  profeffion,  as  defcribe<l  by  Athe- 
nrxt  to  nothing.  He  began  iuftruct  naens,  were  Ih unefuliy  voluptuous  and 
her,  by  laying,  that  it  was  the  lead  part  indecent ;  which  mull  generally  happen^ 
of  his  defign  in  marrying  her  to  liave  a  w  herever  the  greater  part  of  the  fex  are 
bed-fellow  ;  becaul'e  might  eafily  be  compelled  to  obferve  a  rigid  anfterity  of 
obtained  w'ith  far  kdk  trouble  and  forma-  manners.  Nor, did  this  treatment  pro- 
lity.  ^  His  main  objeid  wms  to  have  a  per-  duce  on  them  the  effe(fl  intended  by  it. 
fon,  in  whofe  difcrction  he  could  con-  We  learn  from  the  following  orations, 
fide,  who  would  take  proper  care  of  his  that  vice,  though  timid  and  concealed, 
fervants  and  houfchokl,  and  lay  out  his  was  not  on  that  account  lefs  powerful, 
money  ufefully  and  fpariiigly.  One  day  d'he  flame,  the  more  it  was  confined, 
be  oblerved  hci  face  painted,  and  that  elow'ed  with  the  inteufer  beat;  and  the 
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odioufl  crImeR  of  theft,  poifoning,  and 
parricide,  which  are  commonly  aferibed 
to  the  Athenian  women,  would  not  have 
beert  more  chara(5teriftic  of  them  than  of 
the  wofnen  of  any  other  country,  had  not 
their  natural  paflionH  been  reprelTed  bv 
an  ill-judged  and  immoderate  feverity/^ 


The  talk  of  tranflation,  befide  being 
laborious,  is  difficult  from  its  nicety.  It 
is  not  enough  to  give  the  meaning  of  the 
author:  his  fpirit  and  manner  muft  be 
transfufed.  The  patience  of  attending 
with  minutenefs  to  a  dead  language,  the 
tafte  to  difeover  character  and  beauties, 
the  power  of  imitation,  and  the  pofTeffioo 
of  a  various  and  fortunate  phrafeology  in 
the  Englifh  idiom,  are  gifts  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  are  far  from  being  common. 

Profoundly  verfant  in  the Greektongue, 
Dr  Gillies  has  given  the  fentiments  of 
Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  with  an  exadnefs 
which  was  hardly  to  be  expedted  in  a  firft 
attempt  to  introduce  thefe  authors  in  an 
EngUlh  drefs.  fvkilled  to  catch  their  pe¬ 
culiarities,  he  has  been  able  to  preferve 
their  diftindlivc  charadters ;  and,  happy 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  language, 
he  has  generally  expreffed  himfelf  with  a 
perfpicttity,  a  corredlnefs,  and  an  ele¬ 
gance,  to  which  mod  autborf  fancy  them- 
felves  equal,  and  which  fo  few,  upon 
trial,  can  attain.  M. 


Tetters  from  Zor^/ Rivers  /o  iS/V  Charles 
Cardigan,  and  to  other  Erigliflj  Corre- 
JpondentSy  (while  he  rejided  in  France. 
fP.  izo.j 


IN  our  laft  we  inferred  two  letters  from 
this  excellent  colledtion.— -We  orefiime 


JL  this  excellent  colledlion.— We  prefume 
our  readers  will  receive  fome  enterlain- 
ment  in  the  perufal  of  the  two  following: 


Lord  Rivers  to  Sir  Charles  Cardigan. 


IF  I  do  not  write  to  my  Lord  Bellafis, 
the  reafon  is.  that  1  cannot 


X  the  reafon  is,  that  1  cannot  give 
him  any  material  information.  After 
having  read  the  books  of  feveral  of  our 
countrymen,  who  either  meant  to  impofe 
upon  the  Public,  or  had  been  impol'ed  on 
themfelves,  I  expedled  to  find  a  nation 
extremely  difierent  from  our  country¬ 
men.  Yet,  with  my  mod  acenrate  atten¬ 
tion,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difeover 
thofe  didinguifliing  charadteridics,  which 
are  fo  confidently  remarked  by  many  of 
our  Englifh  writers.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
owing  to  my  w’ant  of  acutepefs  ;  but  I 


confefs  I  perceive  no  ideas  in  a  French, 
man  that  are  inconfident  with  our  own* 
Their  whole  condudt  arifes  from  the 
fame  principles,  and  ttnds  to  the  fame 
objedls.  On  my  honour,  in  thefe  French, 
men,  in  whom  the  Englifh,  in  genera! 
have  adopted  f»>  falfe  a  pidlure,  I  fee  no-^ 
thing  more  extraordinary  than  in  the  in. 
habitants  of  Great  Britain. 

When  I  made  the  tour  of  Europe  fomc 
years  ago,  I  thought  of  every  place  in 
which  i  refidcd  as  I  now  think  in  Paris. 
When  a  man  arrives  in  a  country,  of 
whofe  inhabitants  he  propofes  to  ftudv 
the  manners,  he  is,  at  fird,  1  ow’n,  fur. 
prifed  at  fv)me  cudorns  that  feem  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  him  new  men — men  whofe 
nature  is  heterogeneous  to  his  own.  But 
on  a  clofer  examination,  thofe  trivial  and 
fuperficial  didindtions  vanifh,  and  we  fee 
all  nations  in  the  fame  point  of  view.  If 
I  can  at  all  rely  on  the  exadled  obferva. 
tions  and  comparifons  that  1  could  make, 

I  am  firmly  perfuaded  that  the  dift'erent 
national  char^^ers  which  are  affignedto 
the  feveral  countries  of  Europe,  have 
been  given  to  them  by  prejudice  and 
imagination.  Search  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  find  me  a  man  agitated  by 
a  paffion  wdiich  cannot  move  my  herjl. 
and  I  will  ceafe  to  talk  this  language  of 
the  citizen  of  the  world. — Wherever  1 
am  I  fliall  deem  that  man  a  foreigner. 

You  alk  me  if  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
are  fond  of  amufements  ?— as  fond,  I 
think,  as  the  people  of  other  capitals. 
Either  the  mode  of  living,  and  the  nature 
of  the  people  itfelf  is  prodigioafly  chan¬ 
ged  in  this  metropolis,  or  they  who  h'^ve 
deferibed  it  have  not  been  converfant 
w'ith  its  cudorns  and  manners.  I  look 
here  in  vain  for  thofe  beings  of  air  and 
fire  who  are  fo  much  talked  of ;  thofe 
beings  who  are  always  adtivc;  tvhoare 
chara^Merifed  by  vivacity  and  gaiety.  1 
find  the  French,  if  I  ^ay  fpeak  freely 
without  a  contempt  of  the  laws  of  hofpi- 
tality; — in  truth,  Charles,  I  find  the 
French  as  dull  and  dupifying  companions 
as  the  Englifh 
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*  The  attempts,  in  this  letter,  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  fimolarity  of  charaOer  in  the  di.'ie- 
rent  nations  of  the  world,  is  too  abfurd  and 
trivial  to  deferve  an  accurate  and  decifive  an- 
fwer.  It  fliould  not,  however,  pafs  unnoticed. 
No  unprejudiced  perfon,  who  c.an  enjoy  the 
variety  of  human  nature,  who  can  enjoy  the 
genius  of  the  Philofopher  or  the  Poet,  and 
who  is  converfant  with  Englilhmen,  will  call 
them  dull  and  dupifying  companions.  From 


>  DfCD  thinkers,  reafoners,  politicians;  that  tive  event  of  his  interpofition  will  he 

■  legillation,  and  philofophy,  confonant  with  your  wiflies.  Your  bro- 

the  common  topics  of  converfation  ther  is  h  - 

•ht'ir  oolite  circles.  —  ...  u  u  .  i  r 

he  has  contraded  lo  many  artihcial  and 

in  (hort,  he  beltowa 
fo  much  on  himfclf,  that  his  imnicnrc  re¬ 
venues  arc 
cxpences. 

well  grounded ;  1  could  not  blame  you 
rt-lcbrated  beauty  chufes,  and  protects  tor  them  without  violating  my  feniibillty 
her  political  fyfteni;  pro 
argues,  J 

fociety  has  its  peculiar  views,  its  peculiar  tunes.  A  gloomy 
ideas,  its  peculiar  calculations.  Wretched  charms,  and  weaken 
and  infignificant  is  the  calm  citizen,  who,  moft  amiable  qualiti' 
amidft  all  this  ardour  and  agitation,  re-  talents.— “  We  fliou 
mains  neuter,  and  hears  in  lilence  !  His  before  we  are  happy 
cars  are 


“  Deep  thinkers,  reafoners,  polh 

ajriculture 


fo  addidfed  to  pleafure ;  his 
whims  are  fo  various  and  extravagant  j 


All  the  world 
Lied!';  '’they  all  eftablifli  princi^es  ; 
they  form  plans  of  adminiftratiou.  Even 
the  minds  of  thewom^^ 
thefe  grave  ( ■;  ^ 
takes  its  (land  al 
the  table;  mixes 


Even  importunate  wants; 
f  ■  I  are  employed  on 

objedts.  The  fpirit  of  party  venues  arc,  at  Icaft,  not  greater  than  his 
the  toilet ;  its  feat  at  cxpences.  Your  complaints  are  but  too 
with  play.  A  young  and 


I  would  only  advife  you  to  divert  your 
and  mind  from  difagreeable  objedts.  Suffer 
fometimes  with  indignation.  Every  little  not  your  temper  to  be  foured  by  misfor- 
fociety  has  its  peculiar  views,  its  peculiar  tunes.  A  gloomy  habit  deadens  the 
ideas,  its  peculiar  calculations.  Wretched  charms,  and  weakens  the  vigour  of  the 
:  is  the  calm  citizen,  who,  moft  amiable  qualities,  and  of  the  noblcft 
amidft  all  this  ardour  and  agitation,  re-  talents.— “  We  fliould  laugh  (faith  a  fage) 

;  left  vve  lliould  die 

ftunned  by  perpetual  declaimers;  without  having  laughed  at  all.^’ 
he  is  overlooked  like  an  atom;  he  (brinks  I  will  allow  that  your  prefent  (itiiation 
into  annihilation.  not,  tff  itfelf,  command  any  chcar- 

‘‘  Abftradted  thoughts — profound  in-  lul  and  animating  profpedt.  “You  like 
veftigation  is  become  ttie  intelledtual  fol-  not  the  country  ;  life  becomes  tedious 


ifcribes  all  others 
and  difputes  in  its  defence  ; 
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nvhicb  at  firft  fight,  feem  to  be  the  man- 
fions  of  happirefs,  what  art  the  beings 
that  inhabit,  ami  vifit  there?  Hypocriti¬ 
cal,  and  flattering  depeniiants  ;  pretended 
friends;  gay  fervants,  and  difconiented 
snaflers. 

“  What  would  the fe  men,  whom  you 
deem  the  gods  of  the  earth ;  whole  varie¬ 
ty  of  wiflus,  you  think,  are  amply  grati- 
tified  by  a  variety  of  means  adequately 
corrcfpondent — what  would  tht  y  give  to 
have  your  vigorous  appetites ;  your  ge¬ 
nuine  fentiments  and  talte!  Jn  all  the 
objeifts  of  plcafure  they  find  nothing  but 
inlipidity.  Languor  prefides  at  their  en¬ 
tertainments ;  they  profufely  pay  for  the 
airy  hope  of  the  moll  trivial  amufements. 
Does  enjoyment  ever  come,  for  vvhich 
they  fo  often  call  ?  In  vain  it  is  promifed ; 
in  vain  it  is  expeded  :  it  flics  before  them, 
as  the  water  from  the  .lips  of  Tantalus  ; 
the  raeaneft  of  their  vaflals  can  appropri¬ 
ate,  and  enjoy  their  fortune  ;  by  them  a- 
lone  its  bleflings  are  not  felt.  Tivey  re- 
femble  thofe  high  and  fpreading  trees, 
whofe  luxuriant  (hade  yields  the  traveller 
a  hofpitable  and  agreeable  retreat ;  while 
.  their  own  lofty  heads  are  txpofed  to  every 
inclemency  of  the  elements;  totheintenfe 
heat  of  the  fun,  and  to  the  tumult  of  the 
florm. 

“  Should  Sir  Thomas  befriend  you  as  cf- 
fedijally  as  yon  could  wifli,  comparative¬ 
ly  with  him  yon  would  (fill  be  in  a  ftate 
of  mediocrity.  Be  not  then  a  dupe  to 
fuch  erroneous  ideas  as  may  throw  aduf- 
ky  hue  over  all  y'our  life.  Do  not  envy 
your  brother;  and  be  aflured  that  your 
Telations  who  are  in  the  Houle  of  Lords  are 
yet  lefs  to  be  envied  than  he.  Support, 
dignify,  ennoble  your  name  by  virtuous 
addons:  merit  a  title  by  your  general  con- 
dud,  and  blufli  not  if  you  are  w  ithout 
one,  in  an  ago' when  titles,  by  a  corrupt 
and  childifh  policy,  are  lavilhiy  bellow  ed 
on  the  weak,  the  vain,  and  the  profligate. 

1  highly  approve  your  plan  of  ftudy, 
and  I  admire  your  love  ot  philofophy. 
Continue,  through  lite,  to  cultivate  that 
love:  it  will  fix  you  to  a  rational  and 
manly  condud :  it  w  ill  te.?ch  you  an  e- 
quality,  and  dignity  of  manners  ;  it  will 
reprefs  the  fire  and  the  fallies  of  your 
youth/ul  paflions.  But  let  not  the  au- 
thorsj  to  whom  ia  your  letters  you  refer, 
deceive  and  miflead  you.  Bew'a  re  of  adopt¬ 
ing  their  .chimerical  theory:  of  feeing 
fuch  men,  and  fuch  an  univerfe  as  cinnot 
Do  not  imagine  that  human  na¬ 
ture  can  exert  unlhaken  fortitude  and  rc- 
Ihlution,  romantic  leMlmcats  and  gigan¬ 


tic  virtues.  Magnanimity  and  heroi'^ 
are  fcldom  called  forth  in  the  life  of  a  pr^ 
vate  gentleman;  buthonefty,  a  locialav 
che^tiil  temper,  an  agreeable  manntr  4 

readincfs  and  induli  ry  to  oblige,  are  viri’icj 

of  daily  ufe,  and  though  they  are  Ids  afpi! 
ring  than  the  former,  are  extremely  or! 
namental  and  advantageous  to  their  nn; 
feflbr.  ^ 

“  To  ftudy  nature  and  our  own  heart- 
to  lefTcn  the  pains  infeparable  from  hu-* 
man  life,  by  enlarging  thofe  refourcesfo; 
their  diminution  to  which  we  are  diveft! 
ed  by  reafon  ;  leligioufly  to  abllain  from 
injuring,  from  hurting  another;  to  main, 
tain  a  moral  refpe^t  and  reverence  for 
ourfelves  ;  bcfoie  we  enter  on  an  adica 
of  any  importance,  to  be  certain  that 
when  it  is  out  of  our  power,  w  e  fliall  re. 
view  it  with  approbation  and  plcafure: 
Ihefe,  my  dear,  and  my  young  friend,  are 
fomc  of  the  elTcniial  rules  of  found  mura- 
lity,  of  ufeful  philofophy ;  rules  to  which, 
I  hope,  you  will  not  only  affent  in  theory, 
but  to  which  I  beg  that  you  may  be  like- 
wife  obedient  in  pradlice ;  if  you  would 
be  good,  if  you  would. be  truly  great,  if 
you  W’ould  enfure  the  ultimate  objed  of 
all  our  purfuits,  happinefs. 

“  Adieu;  Be  patient ;  keep  hope  alive. 
But  let  your  hoi>e  be  fo  moderate  as  to 
prevent  your  unmanly  dejedtion,  if  you 
fucceed  not  to  your  wifhes.  Write  to  me 
frequently ;  and  be  aflured  of  my  fince# 
reft  and  svarmeft  affedion.’^ 


To  our  Correspondents. 

Restitutus  deferibes  the  rencounter  be* 
tween  MelUs  S.  and  B.  very  confufedly.  AnJ, 
befidcs,  wc  don't  think  it  would  alford  enter¬ 
tainment  to  our  Readers  in  Caithnefs  or  any 
where  t  llci 

Cas  I  IGA  tor’s  Criticifm  is  juft  enonch. 
Were  he  not  rather  too  perfonal,  we  might, 
perhaps,  take  notice  of  him  : — But  vve  vou!d 
be  loth  to  expofe  our  ingenious  correfpon- 
dent. 

"J'he  Preacher’s-Wish  immoderately  long. 
—  We  would  recommend  it  to  the  author  him- 
fclf  to  curtail  and  corred  it. 

The  Rhyming  Lover’s  pitiable  cafe  is  fung 
in  ftrains  equally  pitiful. 

'rhe  Speech  in  our  next. 

Alexis  and  F’s  Elegy  firft  opportunity. 

We  fball  not  difpntc  the  literary  talte  or  cri¬ 
tical  abilities  of  Orservator — But  the  appi^^ 
bation  of  many  of  our  Readers,  for  w  liofc  judg¬ 
ment  and  opinion  we  have  long  had  a 
tion,  inclines  us  to  tonfidcr  his  remarks  as  the 
refoit  of  prejudice  or  prepofleftion.— Wc  wi.h 
ncYcrthelffs,  profit  by  his  hints. 


